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THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


BUSINESS iS BOOMING! 


. . . « for Drexel Furniture Co.: A well-merchandised advertis- 
ing campaign through key dealers hauls in a million and 


_ a quarter in sales. See page 37. 


. . . . for Johnson & Johnson: A hard drive to install J & J 


departments in drug stores is making beautiful music on 


the cash register. See page 40. 


. for Jules Montenier: Courageous promotion and tooth- 


and-nail plugging at point of sale is running volume 


100° over last year. See page 43. 
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Are you filing statistics 


or filling customers / 


There’s something to be said for both, but there’s 
more money in filling up customers. For example, 
we have nearly 2,000,000 REDBooK families, who 
eat like crazy, three times a day. But you might 
underestimate our value to you if you projected 
that in terms of total meals served by REDBOOK 
readers. 

You wouldn’t know, unless we told you, that one 
little group of 113 of them serve over 93,000 meals 
a day. That’s a bit higher than the REDBOOK family 
average. But these fellows are stuck with this 
tremendous grecery bill because they run private 
schools and camps. 

Further than that, it’s pretty much our fault that 
they have such big food bills. You see, they have 


been advertising their schools and camps in REDBOOK 
regularly for over 20 years. You can’t do that with- 
out attracting a lot of hungry boys and girls. And 
you can’t sign them up for your school or camp with- 
out first attracting parents who make over $6,000 
a year. 

If you’ve ever sent a boy or girl to boarding school 
or to a camp, you also know that parents buy a lot 
of things such as clothes and shoes before they 
pack them off. 

If you sell food, clothes, shoes or anything a 
human being buys, REDBOOK is just the spot in 
which to talk to customers—the kind that do some- 
thing about it, when they see a product advertised 
in REDBOOK, 


‘REDBOOK 


McCall Corporation 


444. Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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How to go home in Philadelphia 


Fact 1... Philadelphia is the third largest retail market in the 
nation, with a population of four million in its trading area. It’s 
a city of homes. And the ideal way to get on the shopping list 
is through family contact. 


Fact 2... The Bulletin goes home in Philadelphia. It spends the 
evening with more than 4 out of 5 families. It calls again on Sunday. 
As a case in point—in a typical block of Farragut Terrace in 
West Philadelphia, 43 of 45 families interviewed read and pre- 
shop in The Bulletin. 


OBVIOUS CONCLUSION ... The way to get home and talk buying 
with Philadelphians is in The Bulletin. For it goes home, stays 
home, is read by the entire family. 
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In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 
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YOUR DAILY DOUBLE’ WINNER 
IN THE NEW ‘YORK MARKET 


The J aaeonrery ian ... Favorite 
of 4 out of 10 families who read a 
metropolitan evening newspaper 


DOPING the “Daily Double” is no mean 

trick! But selecting a newspaper that 
pays off a “Daily Double” every evening 
is a cinch in New York. The Journal- 
American is your only choice. 

Leading the home-going field and out- 
distancing the second evening news- 
paper by virtually two to one, the Journal- 
American parlays your sales messages 


into twice the readership . . . twice the 


gait 
your HOME 
_ 


NATIONALLY. REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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response ... with each unit of advertising. 


“Breezing home” by so wide a margin, 
the Journal-American does a solid selling 
job with over 700,000 New York tamilies 

- because it is read by the entire 
family, carefully, at home, in the evening. 

Let your sales messages ride on the 
one medium that delivers the richest 
returns in sales and profits every evening 
in the world’s wealthiest market. 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


register 


‘A 
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by 
= You can go out to dealers, hundreds of 
© & miles from Nashville, or right in town— 
. 


~) and there you can see the WSM story on 
~~ cash registers. They ring up 650 so regu- 
larly, these merchants, they know the 

«wt station has a special power to sell their 

vet customers. Go take a look for yourself, 

wens? as we have, and you'll find it in store 

yw “ after store—all through the Central South. 

“ou It isn’t just our 50,000 watt, clear chan- 


nel power, nor the excellent reception 
we provide dependably over an area 
that otherwise would be poorly served. 
Nor the fact that our programs are 
good, balanced, and specially designed 
for the audience we know so well. 


The reason they act when they listen is 
that they know they can trust and 
believe and buy what we sell them. 


HARRY STONE, General Manager 
IRVING WAUGH, Com. Manager 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., Nat’! Rep. 


50,000 WATTS + CLEAR CHANNEL + 650 KILOCYCLES + NBC AFFILIATE 
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Underprivileged Children Benefit 
When Congressmen Go to Bat 


OLITICAL opponents forget their differ- 
ences when Democrats and Republicans 
stage their annual baseball game in the Nation’s 
Capital. The game produces some amazing base- 
ball—and a shower of dollars for The Star’s 


summer camp fund for underprivileged children. 


Congressmen as well as native Washingtonians 
look to The Star for such events—and for com- 
plete news coverage of the local and world scene. 


Advertisers also share The Star habit, consist- 


ently investing in more lineage in The Star than 
in any other Washington paper. National adver- 
tisers who follow this lead capitalize on a well- 
established trend. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., 
NYC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
Member: Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group, 
American Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc. 


THE 
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STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS 


1949 


AND 


OPERATES STATIONS 


WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 


Now Available To 
Direct-Mail Users 


THE 
SEVENTEEN 
STEPS 


To Resultful 
Direct-Mail 
Advertising 


In more than a decade of complete Direct- 


record-forms, paper samples, color charts, 


Mail production and list - management trick folds, “gadgets” and other “show- 
service for many of the country’s largest manship” methods and maferials. 
and most successful users, CIRCULATION ATTRACTIVE DESK-FILE CABINET INCLUDED 
ASSOCIATES has developed an unparal- : 
To keep the course conveniently at hand 
leled knowledge of methods, procedures : . : 
: . for immediate reference we have designed 
and devices for handling every step of a : . . 
Direct-Mail campaign a special desk-top filing cabinet to ye 
” . . r , t t only the 17 sections of the 
Contents Of “The SEVENTEEN Now we have codified and ‘classified this — es — aliens material you 
STEPS To Reswtnerewentie knowledge into “THE SEVENTEEN may add to build up your own current- 
Advertising” STEPS To Resultful Direct-Mail Adver- reference file of resultful Direct-Mail. 
7 tising”...a complete PRACTICAL course ‘ ill 
1. Uses of Direct-Mail. in Direct-Mail techniques and procedures The seventeen sections of the course wil 
2. Planning and timing. in convenient desk-file form. pong to ae at ey -y hae be —~ 
each complete with all of the data an 
3. Selecting = AN INDISPENSABLE MANUAL samples pertaining to that section. At the 
4. Testing procedures. Disect «Bie weese whe have cece the conclusion of the series you will have a 
5. Copy: Letters, etc. course have called it an indispensable comprehensive and UP-TO-THE-SPLIT- 
6. Copy: Folders, etc. “work-bench” manual of TESTED meth- y nce — = em _— 
7. Layout and design. ods of daily value in the planning and — that will Sn f ALL 5 ee ‘il 
acct ante a0 production of Direct-Mail EVERY STEP — ee ee 
prrecornne tepodnemmm OF THE WAY from the first concept of  @@vertising. 
* Ridin Se Sentero. a mailing piece or Direct-Mail campaign | TO DEFRAY PRODUCTION COSTS IN PART 
10. Self-mailers. to the final analysis of returns! Many thousands of hours of effort have 
11. Addressing methods. In addition to the authoritative discussions gone into assembling the material for 
12. Tricks and gadgets. of every phase of Direct-Mail procedure “THE SEVENTEEN STEPS” and many 
13. Analysing the returns. ... lists, copy, reproduction methods, lay- thousands of dollars into its preparation. 
Ck Ciao out, artwork, letter-shop operations and To meet this expense, in part, the com- 
» Ressre-nsepmg systems. eleven other major factors . . . the course plete project . . . specially designed file, 
15. Major postal regulations. will include a profusion of actual samples specially prepared “lectures,” samples and 
16. Direct-Mail in research. of currently successful Direct- Mail to- reference material .. . is being offered to 
17. Institutional mailings. gether with such indispensable working- Direct- Mail users at the token cost of 
tools as production, scheduling and result $7.50 for the complete course. 


=e er ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CIRCULATION ASSOCIATES, 1745 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Send me “THE SEVENTEEN STEPS TO RESULTFUL DIRECT-MAIL AD- 
VERTISING” with special file cabinet and supplementary material as 
offered in your advertisement, at a cost of $7.50 complete. 


What is more, the full purchase price will be refunded at 
ANY TIME and without question to anyone who fails to 
find “THE SEVENTEEN STEPS” an indispensable aid 
in the preparation of more RESULTFUL Direct - Mail. 
Return the coupon today and the file cabinet, sample ma- 
terial, and Section 1 of the course itself will be forwarded 
to you immediately! 


! 
! | 
! | 
! | 
! | 
| Name { 
! | 
! | 
! | 
! | 
! | 


Compony CIRCULATION ASSOCIATES 
Direct-Mail Suppliers + List Compilation And Maintenance « Stencil- 
Address. Cutting + Triple-Head Multigraphing + Offset Lithography + Letter 
Press Printing + Addressing + Mailing »Complete Mail Campaigns 
City Zone_____State 


1745 Broadway * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Drive home your sales story with 
DEPTH OF 
PENETRATION 


Regular advertising in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR is the most effective means of reaching this 
responsive market. In this way, you penetrate down in- 
to the buying impulses of these men and women. 

MONITOR readers daily prove that they regularly buy 
products that are advertised in the MONITOR. Further- 
more, their ability to buy is distinctly above average, 
with an especially high “spendable income” for the 
worthwhile things of life. 

When you feel the need of sales stimulus for your 
present product, or are about to introduce a new one, 
you will find a planned program of advertising in this 
great international daily newspaper very effective. May 
we submit a tailor-made proposal? — THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER 
SAYS: “We have had letters from Monitor readers actually enclosing pur- 


News, Advertising, Readership chase tape of several of our items bought at local stores here. This type of 
Devoted to Building a consumer cooperation, I believe, is the very finest obtainable anywhere at 
Better Civilization any price. The wonderful response that Monitor readers have given our 


products since we have been advertising in The Christian Science Monitor 
has made me and my organization one of your paper’s most enthusiastic 
supporters and boosters.” 


The CHRISTIAN 7 
SCIENCE [Rao 


DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
ON I | O R LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 


‘ i} LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 
An International Daily Newspaper 163/4 Strand 


GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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“THE BIGGEST LITTLE INDUSTRY IN THE WORLD" 


In a spic-and-span little factory on the east side of Los 
Angeles, a couple of ex-amateur model builders are now 
turning out some 200 “horses” a day—in half-horse units 
—to make up the biggest model engine and accessories 
operation in the world. 


Tiny engines they are—just five ounces each—designed 
primarily for use in model airplanes, racing cars, and 
boats. But Ohlsson & Rice today supply the young (and 
older) builders of America’s miniature air fleets—the 
buzzing little jobs that can be seen whirling in circles on 
lots or droning in free flight at model meets. 


Four hundred engines a day now come off the O & R 
assembly line—built of aluminum, alloy steel, and bronze, 
just like their giant counterparts in military and commer- 
cial aircraft. 


These gnat-size power plants are built to tolerances as 
close as one-twenty-thousandth of an inch for piston fit, 
and turn up 14,000 to 16,000 r.p.m’s. Giant specially de- 
signed machines spew out the tiny, jewel-like parts, and a 


staff of trained men and women assemble the components . 


into the finished engine. 


From the production line the engine goes to run-up test 
and buzzes for some 10 minutes in a closed-off section at 
the back of the plant where the din is terrific as experts 
(with ear plugs) check power output and operation. 


The company started in a double garage in San Gabriel, 
Calif., in 1937 where two model builders, Irwin Ohlsson 
and Harry Rice, got together and decided to put home- 
made engines into commercial production. 


Today the O & R plant covers half a block and employs 
150 workers in production of the tiny two-cycle engines. 


Entirely on a scale of physical unit, O & R constitutes 
the largest mass-production concern in the world—with a 
carefully thought-out and executed plan of sales, adver- 
tising, distribution and merchandising that would make a 
bigger operation Lilliput up or shut up. 


THE UN-FUDDY-DUDDY WATCHMAN 


When Joseph Malus graduates from Tulane Univer- 
sity’s College of Commerce, he’ll step into a business of his 
own—one that is already prospering. What he learned 
about advertising and business letter writing in college has 
put him through school, and has provided him with a 
going business that he expects to expand into a still more 
profitable set-up when he can devote full time to it. 


Joseph Malus is a clockmaker. But he is also a close 
student of advertising. It is what he learned about adver- 
tising in his university classes that provided him with a 
thriving business and excellent prospects for a stable future. 


Briefly, Joe’s business—the Accurate Clock Service of 
New Orleans—was set up to take on a segment of the re- 
pair business shunned by regular jewelers of the Crescent 
City. They like the jobs that come to them. Joseph Malus 
goes to the customer, picks up her clock, repairs and regu- 


THE RAW MATERIALS of Joseph Malus’ trade . . . some 
raw materials! He built up his repair service while in college 
and stepped out into a thriving business of his own. 


lates it in his own shop, and delivers it back to her ho:ne. 
He credits the advertising knowledge he picked up in 
college with making the business possible in the first place, 
and successful in the second place. The Tulane student’s 
advertisements have drawn favorable attention from pro- 
fessional sales promotion and advertising men. 


“We use, first, the classified section of the New Orleans 
telephone directory,” Malus points out. “This is invalu- 
able space. We are the only firm advertising home pick up 
and delivery clock service in New Orleans, and the one- 
inch ad we have in the city’s phone directory pulls a lot 
of inquiries—and sales.” 


The second medium used by Joe is direct mail. “This 
medium, probably, produces most of the inquiries and the 
sales,” he says. “It costs a fair sum to reach a prospect this 
way. 

“Tt probably costs more than reaching people by news- 
paper—but the key to the reason why we rely upon direct 
mail is contained in that word, ‘prospects.’ With direct 
mail advertising and a good list of persons, we reach only 
prospects. That isn’t true of newspapers, at least in this 
sort of mass-selling. 


“It has been our experience that the calls for this service 
come almost exclusively from well-to-do homes, not neces- 
sarily wealthy ones, but those with a fair amount of the 
world’s goods. 


“Tf the clock is a two dollar model, then people 
don’t care who fixes it, and they do not worry whether it 
will become damaged in transporting it to the jeweler. 
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Listen in the locker rooms . . . ask your 
wife what she heard at the bridge club... 
or make a thousand calls on the people 
who buy what you sell: 


You may discover that making sales and 
making friends are two different but re- 
lated jobs! 


Folks may go to the only movie nearby, 
and still complain about the stories the 
Studios choose. Men may ride on a rail- 
road because it goes where they want to 
go, and yet make the air blue with com- 
plaints. Women may walk for blocks to 
save their pennies at a chain store, and yet 
denounce it as a “foreign” company . . . 


ustomers 


are not 


4 


No—a business cannot take for granted 
that customers are friends. Nor risk having 
many non-friends whose votes may some- 
day be put together against it! 


That’s why Public Relations has grown 
far beyond press-agentry: Today it con- 
cerns itself with helping to make sure that 
policies are right before they are adopted 
... and then that they seem right to all the 
various “publics” they affect. No matter 
how sound the planning, people are likely 
to be against what they don’t understand. 


So nowadays it is a top-management 
job to make sure that business policies 
win friends, as well as customers! 


But friends make wonderful customers! Your product 


seems to wear longer, work better, look handsomer 
when bought by the man or woman who also has 
learned to think well of your company! 
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HETHER counsel comes from 


the agency’s own Department, or 
from one of the many highly qualified 
special practitioners in this field, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company be- 
lieves that good Public Relations is 
good business ! ' 


It involves not only cooperation in 
policy planning, but sharply focused 
communication with a variety of spe- 
cialized publics. Realistically prac- 
ticed, Public Relations affects not only 
good will but production, sales, and 
profits! 

A truly modern Public Relations- 
Publicity department is only one of 
the many professional services of the 
world’s largest clinic of advertising 
experience. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Twenty-two other fully staffed offices 
in strategic cities around the world. 


But they worry about expensive clocks. They want these 
handled in their homes. 


“So in sending out direct mail advertisements, we pick 
the neighborhoods and streets with well-to-do homes. 
How? By searching the street address telephone directory. 
These are put out by almost every Bell telephone company, 
and can be secured for a small additional monthly charge 
that is billed to the telephone.” 


Joe types and addresses each letter by hand. “An in- 
dividually typed letter pulls better for me than a form 
letter,” he explains, “although I did get excellent results 
with a lithographed letter that was in simulated longhand. 
For the most part, I use individual jobs, though. I’ve 
broken down the cost. Counting paper, postage, envelopes, 
and an hourly rate for my own time as typist, they come 
to a bit over thirteen cents each. That may sound high, 
but if one of those letters brings in a $25.00 sale, you can 
picture how the dollars mount up.” 


The letters, he says, have pulled an average response of 
fifteen per cent. National advertisers are usually content 
with a two or three per cent response, and regard eight 
or ten per cent as extraordinarily good. 


One of his most successful letters was sent out on 
colored stationery bearing the continuing Accurate Clock 
Service company signature, with the trade-mark and the 
letterhead design that distinguishes all the forms that 
Joseph Malus uses, from letter and invoice heads to call- 
ing cards. 


“Dear Mr. 


,” it began— 


“Tt wasn’t too long ago that you heard, ‘Sorry, sir, that 
clock can’t be fixed—no material.’ —or—‘Due to a short- 
age of workmen, we are unable to handle your clock re. 
pairs.’ 


“Perhaps that clock you wished to have repaired is still 
idle, sleeping quietly in some corner of the attic. 


“Now we are prepared to give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 


“For your convenience— 
“Pick up and delivery service: 
“To save you time and expense. 


“To assure you that the job is completed to the final 
detail, including set-up adjustments. 


“Phone WALnut 9020. 
“For ‘on the spot’ repair appraisal.” 


Supplementing these direct mail and classified telephone 
directory advertisements are small newspaper ads. “We 
run them weekly in an after New Orleans newspaper,” 
Mr. Malus says. “At first, I tinkered with larger ads, but 
finally settled upon a smaller ad that appears more fre- 
quently. It runs once a week now.” 


Market work sheets of interest to YOU... 


Send for yours TODAY! 


* Here’s your best-yet city-county 
rundown of (a) New Jersey 

and (b) the urban half of America’s 
buying power. 
data from all the “top” sources .. . 


tans 


O08 ses 
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Latest available 


NEWARK NEWS 
Newark 1, New Jersey 


om THE NE WARK NE WS 
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TO WIN YOUR SALES RACE IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Your sprint for the top of that Indianapolis sales curve has endurance 
and drive behind it when you use The Star and The News, 
with their combined 358,769 daily circulation. 


Together, they cover a big, multi-million market of “‘spend-thrifty” 
Hoosiers. Separately, their completely independent editorial 
make-up keeps readers “‘believers in both.” 


Now, the unequaled market services of both papers are 
yours ... for better advertising and selling. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY e NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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THE STORY OF HOW DELTA, OHIO, LOST ITS LIBRARY 
—AND THEN GOT IT BACK AGAIN 


Early in the morning of March 14, MAK 
a $125,000 fire burned up everything 14h 
that would burn in the 53-year-old Town 
Hall in Delta, Ohio—including the fire department. 
Worst of all, the public library that was the whole community’s particular pride, was a total loss. 


Delta is an alert little community in Fulton County—population 1,773—and if you go right out State 


Highway No. 2, it is just 27 miles from the . corner of Superior, Beech and Huron 
Streets in Toledo, which is where if Ss 

DELTA 2 ime 

‘dk ER 


The Blade is. 


———— 


Although the loss of its Town Hall hurt, still Delta could do with a new one after 53 years. There 
was a fair amount of insurance coverage, too, so there was little delay in planning a peach of a new 


community center. And of 
library—and another fire 


course it would have plenty of room for another 
department! 


——_ 


But getting books for that library was something else. 


12,000 books had been lost in the fire. Only the 2,000 that were in circulation had been saved—but goodness 
only knew who had them. Those books had been painstakingly accumulated over a good many 
years, too. And there was no such money at hand as it would take to replace them. a | 
The small fry especially missed the library. There were dozens of youngsters from Delta and a couple of 
neighboring townships that were almost daily visitors. _ = After the fire, little groups of them 
clustered across the street from the ruins almost as soon as school was out. As Mrs. 


Kathryn Staehling, Delta’s librarian for the past 15 years, said, “They just seemed 
lost without the library.” 


Delta’s big problem was how to get books for them. 


It was about then that Kay Quealy, woman’s editor of The Blade, went to Delta to talk to its woman’s 
club and she learned of the community’s plight. When she came back, she told The Blade’s public relations ; 
department what had happened. 


Two days later, The Blade’s public relations director was in Delta with an offer of the services of his news- 
paper’s distinguished and widely-loved editor-in-chief, Grove Patterson, to speak at a rally to start a new library. 
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Grove is pretty widely held to be the dean of America’s newspaper editors. There aren’t enough days for 
him to fill all the requests he has to speak, 9 and he spends most of his mealtimes be- 
hind a hard roll at a speaker’s table. (You = , know what they say about such popu- 
larity!) 


It was suggested that tickets would sell at $1 and sponsor’s tickets at $5. Whatever it cost 
to print tickets and programs and any other expenses would be paid by The Blade. Every dollar, 
subtracting only Federal tax, would be used to buy some books. 


Thus it happened on Monday night, May 2, that 600 or so residents of Delta crowded into the school audi- 
torium to hear Grove Patterson talk on ‘“The Way of the World in South America.” Using the title of his daily 
column in The Blade, he told a warm, friendly tale of his recent two-month tour of Latin America. 


Girls of the Delta High School sophomore class, pretty in their long dresses, smilingly showed everyone 
to a seat. The school orchestra =. i never played better. 
os) a 
Before Grove spoke, Mrs. Staehling reported that she was getting all sorts of offers now from individuals 
and libraries that wanted to help. Included, she said, was Toledo’s “great public library 
which would gladly let them have books from several of its branches that had to be closed 
during the war. 


The Blade’s editor-in-chief responded by telling how good this made everybody on The Blade feel. He told 
how his newspaper’s objectives included being of service to all the vast community it serves and that The Blade 
was mighty glad it had been allowed to help. Anyway, the Good Neighbor policy had worked wonders. 


When it was all over, the library was exactly $1,610 ahead and Mrs. Staehling was the 
happiest woman in Fulton County. Two hundred sponsor’s tickets had been sold at $5 
each, which prompted Grove Patterson to remark that never before had it cost anyone 
that much just to hear him. Numbered among the sponsors were men and women from eight nearby towns, as 
well as from Toledo and former Delta residents from places as far off as Utah. And The Blade had bought 10 


of these tickets just to start things off. 


Still more good news came from New York. When told of the library’s need by The Blade, Harry Scherman, 
president of the Book-of-the-Month Club, promised that he would send another 100 
assorted titles. 


Not much wonder, then, that a lot of Delta folks that night, when they thanked Grove for coming, told him, 
“The Blade is my newspaper, too.” 


... and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


Delta is just one of many livewire commu- 
nities in the Toledo Blade’s man-sized 14-county 
market. (There are 78 cities and towns with a 
population of 500 or more!) Here advertisers 
will soon find that this friendly feeling for The 
Blade, far from being confined to Delta, is a 
remarkably contagious thing. Multiplied many 


times over, it is commonly shared in all the 
communities The Blade covers, and across these 
fertile farmlands. 

Thus advertising cultivation of this rich 
market is easier and more economical, too. 
Advertisers win a healthy share of this friend- 
liness toward The Blade. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers— 
in One of America’s Great Cities 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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BY EVERY MEASUREMENT, 
WHO IS IOWA’S 
OUTSTANDING LEADER 


| 
WHO- 116 COUNTY AREA WHo 


Winter 1948 | Des y,. | 
Nes low \ 
Q 
Mar. i 
>) Pay * 1946 a Ht 
. Nigy, * 50 ower y 
C. E. HOOPER, INC. Mr A) | 
BROADCAST AUDIENCE MEASUREMENTS j 50.009 wart roster 4] 
new vote 7 *e. H 
ies te 


To GET a true picture of radio in 
lowa, you need only to read one, two, or 
“all three” of the three _ greatest 
audience-study prejects ever carried on 
in this State. . . 


The Winter 1948 Listening Area 
Coverage Index by C. E. Hooper gives 
station-preferences for 116 counties in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri — credits 
WHO with 3 times as many first-prefer- 
ence votes (Morning, Afternoon and 
Evening) as the next Iowa station. 


The 1948 lowa Radio Audience Sur- 
vey gives the same overwhelming evi- 
dence of WHO's leadership throughout 
Iowa. In the 98 (of 99) Iowa counties 
surveyed, WHO is “heard regularly” by 
76.7% of daytime listeners, as against 
30.1% for the next station. 


The 1946 BMB Station Audience 
‘Report credits WHO with a daytime 
audience in 229 counties, representing 
764,400 families. WHO has a 50% 
or better penetration in 114 of these 
counties, 


By any standard, WHO is Iowa’s first 
station, and one of the top stations in 
America. Write us or ask Free & Peters 
for all the evidence. 


WhO 


+ for lowa PLUS ¥ 


50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


Des Moines ... 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 
National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


WALTER L, STICKEL 

Named national sales manager for receiver sales 
division, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., was 
manager of RCA-Victor Division, Leo Meyberg Co. 


RAYMOND S, PERRY 


Appointed general sales manager, Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corp., American manufacturing asso- 
ciate of International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


JOHN K, McDONOUGH 


Named director of sales, he heads the newly com- 
pleted executive sales staff of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., for its television receiver line. 


WALLACE N, GUTHRIE 
Former President of Cuno Engineering Corp., he 
has been appointed executive vice-president and 
general manager of Schick, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


PHILCO CORP.: 


James H. Carmine (left), vice-president of distribu- 
tion, is elected executive vice-president of the 
corporation, and Thomas A. Kennally (right), vice- 
president and assistant to the president, is named 
president of Electromaster Electric Range Division. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP.: 


Thomas H. Keating (left) has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Chevrolet Motor Division and 
elected a vice-president of the corporation, and W. 
E. Fish (right) succeeds Mr. Keating as general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor Division. 
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sales figures faster” 


says BOWMAN GUM, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ Improved coverage of each customer 
@ Quicker sales tests for new products 
@ Faster studies of markets by areas 


@ Better control of coupon plan sales 


“Now we have the pulse of every customer and every market 
from coast to coast,” says Mr. Charles M. Wrightson (above, 
standing), Manager Sales Service Department, Bowman Gum, 
Inc. “Quickly, economically, Kardex gives us sales figures by cus- 
tomers, by counties, by products— however we need them for 
planning our sales. 

“Before we switched to Kardex, we often had to wait for urg- 
ently needed comparative sales data. The mechanical means we 
had used just took too long for fast action. 

“Now Kardex gives us the speed required for high level sales 
effort in the face of postwar competition. It has helped us avoid 
costly errors in the introduction of new products. And it pays 
for itself through the saving on clerical work.” 

Solve your sales problems, too, with a Kardex sales control 
system designed to meet your special requirements—give your 
salesmen better guidance on WHO, WHEN and WHAT to sell. 


FREE BOOKLET KD.-381, packed with facts, methods, ideas on 
How to Build a Profitable Sales Program, is yours for the ask- 
ing. Call the nearest Remington Rand office. Or write on your 
business letterhead to Systems Division, Room 1135, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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IT'S EASY WITH 
THE RIGHT COMBINATION! 2 (=== 


In a billion and one-half dollar market your 
two Memphis newspapers are daily draw- 
ing cards for more than 316,498* fans. The 
advertiser who uses BOTH Memphis news- 
papers will find this Double Header the 
RIGHT COMBINATION for chalking up 
THE greater box office for his product, at an 


optional daily combination rate savings of 
13¢ per line. 


*ABC Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1949 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Are Your Sales Activities 
Based On Current Market Conditions? 
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VIVO ALIUNDIS IWIDOS-NV3UNE IDIAUIS WE! 


To assist large and small firms in 
basing sales activities on current market 
conditions, IBM has prepared punched 
cards from basic employment data accumu- 
lated for the entire country by the United 
States Social Security Board. 


These data cover 3074 counties and 
include the following nine major indus- 
trial classifications: 

Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing 
Wholesale Trade @ Retail Trade 
Mining @ Public Utilities 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
Service Industries 


Contract Construction @ Manufacturing 


The cards, which have been made 
available by the IBM Service Bureau, can 
be grouped by individual trading areas 
or sales territories. Using IBM Accounting 
Machines, the Service Bureau then pre- 
pares reports quickly and at low cost. 
These materially assist executives in analyz- 
ing sales possibilities, establishing sales 
quotas, allocating sales strength, and con- 
tribute in many other ways to the formula- 
tion of sales and advertising policies. 


IBM representatives will be pleased to 
discuss the far-reaching possibilities of 
this service for your own sales activities. 
Write for our folder, “IBM’s Exclusive 
Service For Sales Management.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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The Best Names 
in AMERICA... 


...andon§ 


Right now, more than 90,000 dis- 
plays in the National Advertising 
Company network are selling the 
best known brand names in the 
country —from coast to coast—at a 
cost often as low as 18 cents a day! 


Every day more and more smart 
advertisers are finding that the 
National Advertising Company 


“Reg. Trademark of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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cotchlite’ 24 hours a day! 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


offers these unique advantages: 


1. The biggest and best equipped 
organization in the country for 
erecting highway displays of 
all types. 

2. The most efficient, best staffed 
maintenance organization to 
keep every sign in selling trim. 

3. Wide experience in the proper 


application of ‘"SCOTCHLITE” 
Reflective Sheeting for day and 
night selling impact. 


For all details on any type of high- 
way display—anywhere in America 
—write or telephone National 
Advertising Company, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin (Successor to Lee Lar- 
son & Company). 


ional Advertising Co. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


DID YOU SAY 
LOOSE-LEAF? 


if Your Binder Problems Involve: 


CATALOGS — THE HEINN ‘Com- 
PANY can equip yours to do a real 
selling job by making it distinctive, 
easy to pick, easy to use, with either 
ring or post mechanisms, designed to 
your sheet or bulletin specifications. 


SALES MANUALS — THE HEINN 
ComPANY can help keep yours alive 
with a loose-leaf binder which pre- 
serves sheets in their original fresh- 
ness, keeps them from tearing out 
or becoming dog-eared, yet makes it 
easy for obsolete material to be re- 
placed. 


PRICE BOOKS—THE HEINN Com- 
PANY can provide the binder in any 
size ranging from 3” by 5” on up, 
which will enable your salesmen to 
spot correct price information in a 
minimum of time, eliminating con- 
fusion from a most important part 
of their sales presentations, 


PROPOSAL COVERS—THE HEINN 
COMPANY can dress yours in gold 
on the finest leather, gold, silver, or 
vivid colors on smart imitation to 
give your proposal the tone of high- 
est quality, the personality, stability, 
and force inherent in your trade- 
mark, the aura of better business. 


SALESMEN’S EQUIPMENT — THE 
HEINN COMPANY makes SALEs- 
MEN’S BINDERS with capacities rang- 
ing from 14%” to 10”, bound in the 
finest calfskin or top grain cowhide, 
sturdily constructed for rugged field 
use, and as easy to operate as a pock- 
et note-book; SALES-Pacs and ZipP- 
PER Cases your salesmen will be 
proud to carry, built with zippers 
that won't tear loose, handles that 
won't pull off, capacity that won't 
crowd material, and top grain leather 
that won’t show hard use; PHOTO 
Pac Kits and E-Z Fotp EASEL 
BINDERS with ACETATE ENVELOPES 
for visual presentations; and CEL- 
LULOWD INDEXES in striking colors 
or plain ror any loose-leaf binder in 
which material must be classified. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


For Further Information on Heinn products 
write on your company letterhead to THE HEINN 
COMPANY, 326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis., and ask for the new HEINN MANUAL 
or Loose-Lear BINDERS, a valuable and in- 
teresting pictorial guide you will want to keep 
for reference, 


s 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


As this is written, I don’t know who 
won in the $250,000 libel-suit brought 
by Columnist Drew Pearson against 
Columnist Westbrook Pegler. People 
allergic to columnists in general will 
snort: “A plague on both your 
houses !”” 


Philadelphia’s Keystone Automo- 
bile Club has instituted a driver- 
training school for members, with a 
refresher-course for old-timers who 
have forgotten the ground-rules. 


+ 
Suggested headline for E. B. Bad- 
ger & Sons: “Smug About Smog ?” 
. 
Speaking of columnists, as we were 


a moment ago, Walter Winchell got 
$12,500 for a single article in Collier's 


(“Blueprint for Disaster”) and 
turned it over to cancer-research. 
Nice! 


How To RETIRE 
On $200 A MonTH 


Rent of cottage $100 
Food for two 120 
Gas, phone, elec. 22 
Ins. on automobile 9 
Gas & rep. on car 22 
Fire & burg. ins. 4 
Oil heat 15 
Income-tax 20 
Clothing for two 50 
Prov. for med. ex. 15 
Charities 10 
Spending-money 50 

$437 


Cheeriest note in these dog-days is 
an article in one of the national week- 
lies: “Now the Russians are fleeing 
Russia.” 


Tinnerman Products, Inc., adver- 


tises “Speed Nuts.” So do the traffic 
casualty-lists. 


Remington-Rand has a slogan for 
one of its lightning calculators, notes 
Jack Lutz: “Fingertip Control,” illus. 
trated by two hands lightly plucking 
the strings of a harp. He figures jt 
gives the sales manager something new 


to harp on. 
a 


The same former s.m. wonders why 
all the fuss about Lilienthal and the 
atom, because “it’s a small matter, 
after all.” 

s 


In the strictly corn-department 
awhile back, a reader asked: “If Aly 
Khan is a billionaire, and that ain’t 
hay, how much is Hayworth ?” 


Should our form of government 
ever veer further to the left, it will 
be over the dead bodies of two nom- 
inal competitors: Chilton Publishing 
and McGraw-Hill. 


Ben Franklin said it years ago: 
“They that can give up essential liber- 
ty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 


Borden has broken out with some 
page ads in Hygeia for Gerilac ... 
“A fortified milk-product for use by 
persons of advanced age.” In fact, 
that’s where it gets its name: Geri- 
atrics, a branch of medicine devoted 
to the aging and the aged. 

wa 

Incidentally, Ted Montague, Bor- 
den prexy, says: “Although there are 
some signs of lessened consumer pur- 
chasing and some recession seems un- 
der way in many industries, sales of 
our own consumer-products are doing 
well. The number of units sold is 
greater than in the first quarter of 
1948, and dollar sales are ahead, 
slightly.” 

— 

If you ever move from a house in 
which you have lived, say, 15 years, 
you'll wish you had heeded the Bibli- 
cal admonition: “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth.” 

a7 

We'd all probably live longer if we 
emulated our canine companions. A 
burst of energy,,a deep drink of 
water, a nap... and repeat. 

* 

Apparently, the Satevepost is one of 

the few publications than can spell 


glamour. 
a 


Thanks to D. F. Raihle, v.p. of 
Hardware Mutual, Minneapolis, I'll 
never be completely broke. He sent 
me a souvenir paper-weight contain- 
ing a 4-bit silver piece minted in 1899. 
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Cortes marveled at the design and construction 
of Aztec temples when he led Spanish conquistadors 
into Mexico City. The story behind this capital of 
Indian culture is written into history as the rise and 
fall of a mighty empire. 


The thousands attending the 
recent Home Builders Show in 
Chicago were also interested in 
design and construction. The 
story behind U. S. Gypsum’s part 
in modern home building was 
told through the eye-appeal of 
the exhibit shown here... said 
to be the most outstanding in . be 


the show. and Ceilings 


Hedrich-Blessing 


Write or phone for your free copies of 
INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP and learn the 
latest in display techniques TODAY! 


A 


PITTSBURGH........ 477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., MAyfiower 9443 
NEW YORK........ 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y., VAnderbilt 6-2621 
MR . ciwakaxnawaca 1937 W. Hastings St., Chicago 8, Ill., TAylor 9-6600 


DETROIT..... 810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 2-3557 


RON 
displays 
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National Editorial Association 
1949 

Gold Trophy 
Award 


FOR 
General Excellence 
Won by the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal 


OTHER JOURNAL 


FIRSTS: 
*% Best Front Page 
* Best Individual Advertisement 


* Best Display Advertisement 
*N. J. Press Ass’n. Awards 1948 


- Tops, too, with Union County Families 
Eli; ab eth, WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. St 
he foueg daily Journal Ss 


DYNAMIC NEW 
MEDIUM 


FOR RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET! 


Now — for the first time — comic-section color 
ads are available in the wealthy Quad-City 
market! Li'l Abner . . . Flash Gordon .. . The 
Lone Ranger . . . eight full pages of America's 
favorite comic strip characters will carry vour 
message in four-colors in The Democra. and 
Leader. The Democrat is the only Sunday 
newspaper published in the entire Quad-City 
area. Ever-popular comics in the Democrat 
will mean extra circulation for your black and 
white ads too. 


Write for Particulars! 


THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 
The Daily Times * The Democrat & Leader 


il help you find new 
wealth in the Quad-Cities. 


THE LONE RANGER 


Davenport, lowa 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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You might like the little folder, 
headed “If I could only talk,” which 
came with it. Quote: “I am a half- 
dollar .. . just a fifty-cent piece. I was 
minted in 1899, the year that Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Company of 
Minnesota was organized. In half-a- 
century, I have seen a lot. I could tell 
you about two world-wars, depres- 
sions, prosperity, and joy. I could tell 
you about sorrow and sadness, broken 
hearts and promises. I have been in 
pockets of threadbare trousers, ex- 
pensive morocco handbags, dingy 
shacks, and palatial mansions. I have 
purchased medicine for the sick, bread 
for the hungry, entertainment for the 
lonely, and relief for the poor. I have 
worked hard and am just a bit weary 
and worn. It is now my happy lot to 
be retired in luxury for a well-earned 
rest. I have become an important part 
of this souvenir paper-weight, and 
proudly accept you as my new owner.” 
Unquote. 

. 
HEADLINE PARADE 
In Television, Admiral’s Hot.— 

Article in “Fortune.” 

What did the Russians ask Gen- 


eral Eisenhower? — The Austin 
Company. 
Better mousetraps? Well, some- 


thing like that—Hagan Corp. 
This man is paid to be dissatis- 
fied with everything !—Sinclair Oil. 
What happens in a Keedoozle ?— 
Young & Rubicam. 
They don’t stop work at 5 o'clock. 
—Bell Telephone Yellow Pages. 
I am the Davey Tree Man. 


Revolution on Rails—The Budd 
Company. 
- 
Bob Yoder calls Old Faithful 


Geyser “America’s Favorite Squirt.” 


To me, another mystery-melody is 
“Down by the Station.” The mystery: 
How anybody could write a new tune 
so close to that old Canadian favorite, 
“Alouette.” 


Asks Harry Mullinix: “Have you 
noticed the tag-line in the current 
Guinness Stout campaign: ‘Amazing 
how it grows on you.’ Do they mean 
around the middle?” 


Incidentally, Tessie thought the 
nursery-rhyme went: “Jack Sprat 
could eat no fat, his wife could drink 


no stout.” 
. 


In one of her more lucid moments, 
she says this year’s vacation-volume 
put the recess in recession. 


A feather-bed is not only “down” 
but out. 
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i To further boost the 
volume of its 
- fast-selling product, 
Toni uses the 
attention-getting Foil box 
made by United. 
1 
iful 
i 
Leave it to Toni to cash in on the 
he eye-catching, sales-building qualities of Foil! 
une 
ite, If one of the greatest sales successes in 
modern merchandising history can profit by the use of 
you 
rae Foil packaging, maybe your product can, too. 
ean 
Why don’t you investigate? Send us your present package 
BOARD MILLS: ’ = 
the Lockport, New York for suggestions—no obligation. 
in Thomson, New York 
Urbana, Ohio 
wai CARTON PLANTS: 
me | Victory Mills, New York 
Syracuse, New York UNITED BOARD AND CARTON 
Brooklyn, New York orpora tion 
mm” Cohoes, New York 
Springfield, Ohio P. 0. Box 1318 - Syracuse, New York 
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F YOU HAVE ANYTHING to do with the 
I selection of media — either as an 
agency man or ad-manager—you may 
be sitting on a very hot seat these days. 


For with the return of a_ buyer's 
market, every expenditure on the 
books is getting a thorough going-over 
—including the advertising budget. Con- 
fronted with its first real selling prob- 
lem in ten years, management is loudly 
insisting that advertising must perform 
a bigger job — but not necessarily a 
more costly one. 


As a media man, you can be thank- 
ful for this attitude, for it puts it 
squarely up to you and your associates 
to show management some really crea- 
tive planning—to avoid the mousetraps 
of indiscriminate budget-slashing, and 
to approach next year’s campaigns on 
the basis of specific selling jobs to be 
done, in those markets which offer the 
highest potential for every dollar in- 
vested. 


As business paper publishers we, too, 
are thankful for management’s new at- 
titude toward advertising. We believe 
that the more critically management 
looks at all types of media, the more 
favorably they will look upon the 
unique and specific values of business 
paper space. 
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4 media Man... or a mouse? 


When management says the advertising 


budget has to be cut—what do you say? 


How you can do a BIGGER job 
on a smaller budget 


Even with space and production 
rates at an all-time high, there are ad- 
vertisers in almost every field today 
who are actually spending Jess — yet 
getting a higher sales return for every 
dollar invested. 


These are the advertisers who, for 
the most part, are using ail types of 
media — but who are also using more 
and more business paper space to do 
those jobs which only business papers 
can do. For example— 


A radio manufacturer uses a leading 
consumer publication because its read- 
ers buy about twenty per cent of all 
the radios sold in this country. The 
manufacturer considers it a good me- 
dium at around $11,000 a page. But 
he is not overlooking the fact that for 
only $500 a page he can advertise in 
a merchandising publication which 
reaches the dealers who buy and sell 
eighty per cent of ali radios manufac- 
tured in this country. 


The same thing holds true in adver- 
tising appliances, groceries, hardware, 
jewelry or anything else that is sold 
through dealers. For in every case, 
there is a merchandising publication 
that offers a higher sales potential than 
any consumer magazine—at a fraction 
of the cost! 


Which delivers more sales 
per dollar? 


If you sell to business, industry or 
the professions, your choice of media 
is easier still. For in that case, you can 
concentrate most of your budget in the 
highly selective (but relatively low- 
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cost) business publications which cov- 
er only those specific markets in which 
you have an important stake. 


And remember — for every dollar 
you invest in business papers, you tap 
$543 of potential business. Your ad- 
vertising dollar in general magazines, 
newspapers and radio, on the other 
hand, collectively taps only $48 of po- 
tential business. 


ADP 


WHO BELONGS TO ABP? 


ABP is equally devoted 
to the interésts of sub- 


There are times when general media 
can out-perform anything else in sight 
— but it is sheer folly to spread your- 
self too thin (or too lavishly) in these 
mass vehicles, at the expense of neg- 
lecting the highly selective selling op- 
portunities which you find only in the 
business press. 


So when management says the ad- 
vertising budget has to be cut, maybe 
you'll find it possible to agree — and 
still show management how to do a 
bigger job for less money! 


x *k * 


P.S. If you'd like reprints of this advertise- 
ment to pass along to others in your 
organization, they are available in quan- 
tity, by writing to THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, New York. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


HOW ADVERTISERS BENEFIT 


It is an association of 
independently owned, 
paid-circulation business 
papers, audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. The ABC guar- 
antees to the advertiser 
that the publisher will 
deliver a specified num- 
ber of issues, for a spe- 
cific length of time, for 
a specified amount of 
money. 


WHO BENEFITS FROM ABP? 
The member publica- 
tions themselves, of 
course. But in addition, 


scribers, advertisers and 
their advertising agen- 
cies, who are, in a very 
real sense, members of 


the family. 


HOW READERS BENEFIT 
First plank in ABP’s 
platform is to help its 
member editors main- 
tain the highest stand- 
ards of editorial integrity 
and reader helpfulness. 
It is this kind of edito- 
rial approach that is the 
very foundation of busi- 
ness paper publishing. 


It is frequently said that 
ABP has done much to 
raise both the standards 
and the effectiveness of 
business paper advertis- 
ing, through wide distri- 
bution of such books as 
“Tell All,” “Hit the 
Road”’ and “Copy that 
Clicks,”’ through the an- 
nual ABP advertising 
contest, and through nu- 
merous research activi- 
ties which are supported 
wholly or in part by 
ABP members. 


How to Sell America’s Busiest 


and 


Most Important People 


FOUR FACTUAL STUDIES ON THE MARKET 
COVERED BY U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Important people are busy people . . . and because they are both important 
and busy they look to U.S.News & World Report to keep them thoroughly 
posted week after week on the news of national and international affairs 
. .. the news which affects both their corporate and personal decisions. 
The four factual studies just finished tell the complete story of the unique 


market available to advertisers only through the advertising pages of 
U.S.News & World Report. 


They tell— 


WHO its readers are, WHAT they do...WHAT their incomes are ...WHAT other magazines they take. 


Now available to advertisers and agency ex- 
WHO are they and WHAT do they do? ¢cutives—two detailed audits of the market 
covered by U.S.News & World Report. They 
give you the complete breakdown of our cir- 
culation by titles. They show also the business, 
industrial, professional and government con- 
nections of all subscribers. 


* 


“a TALE OF 4 ciTIES” describes the readers of 
U.S.News & World Report in Rochester, 
Bridgeport, Toledo, Houston. 


The character and standing of these readers 
is evaluated in letters from Bankers, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Merchants, Advertising 
Agencies, Lawyers, Industrialists, Newspaper 
Editors, and other residents of these four cities. 


On request from you one of our representa- 
tives will be glad to show you complete and 
detailed lists of our readers in these four 
cities, identified by name, title, and company 
connection. 


At the same time they will put before you a 
Study showing exactly how our readers in 
Rochester, Bridgeport, Toledo, and Houston 
evaluate U.S.News & World Report as com- 
paar ga pared with two weekly news magazines and 


; three business magazines. 
* 
Sources of identification: 
City Directories and Retail Credit Co., Inc. 
- 4erries > 
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What are their INCOMES? 


Individual investigations of incomes were 
made by the Retail Credit Company of all. 
readers of U.S.News & World Report in 
Rochester, Bridgeport, Toledo, and Houston. 
Breakdowns available showing per cent of 
readers in each income bracket from under 


$5,000 to over $100,000. 


* 


There is ONLY ONE way to cover them ALL— 


Here are the latest unduplication figures obtained 
through a scientific survey among subscribers to 
U.S.News & World Report. Results of the mailout, 
under a blind letterhead, were tabulated by Benson & 
Benson, Princeton, N. J. 


A STUDY OF DUPLICATION 


sis ieactiahintn Do not subscribe to News Magazine “A”... 84.4% (297,500)* 
Do not subscribe to News Magazine “B”... 71.7% (252,000)* 
Do not subscribe to Business Magazine “A”... 91.0% (318,500)* 


Do not subscribe to Business Magazine “B”... 90.2% (316,700)* 


ee : Do not subscribe to Business Magazine “C”... 86.8% (303,800)* 


*Projected to the guaranteed circulation of 350,000. 


This concentrated market which includes the most important 
people in the country, can be covered only by advertising in 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Beeause 


No other news magazine, no other business magazine 
and no combination of any of them 
covers the people who subscribe to U.S.News & World Report 


U.S.News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 
Circulation guarantee 350,000 
Bonus: 25,000 average for the year 1949 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPCRTANT PEOPLE 


(‘Knowledge is Power’) 


? 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Named by Paper Co. 


Albert G. Naudain has been named as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
sales of Union Bag & Paper Corp. Mr. 
Naudain is one of 233,123 men of broad- 
ly diversified business interests who 
read The Wall Street Journal regularly. 
Men who are “getting ahead in business” 
find this publication reports the perti- 
nent events and situations of the busi- 
ness world. If influential, able-to-buy 
people are important to you, advertise 


to them in The Wall Street Journal. 
Youll get more for your advertising 
dollars. 


by Magnavox 


-Visibly 
Better -- 


Built by makers of world-famous 
Magnavox television-radio-phono- 
graphs to do your training job better. 
For details on new automatic models, 
write ILLUSTRAVOX, 2131 Bueter 
Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 
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CONGRESS 


> Businessmen probably suppose 
that, after so many hearings and so 
much argument, a bill letting them 
absorb freight is “‘as good as passed.”’ 
Such a belief would be false. Congress 
has gotten into a jam over basing 
points, from which it may not be able 
to extricate itself. 

Amendments were attached to the 
bill in each house. The amendment 
voted by the Representatives, accord- 
ing to the original sponsors of the 
legislation, simply erases the bill itself. 
The amendments in both cases were 
said by their framers to protect the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Ordinarily, when the House and 
Senate pass different bills, conferees 
are appointed who negotiate some 
new language. But this time no such 
appointments were made. 

Sponsors of basing-point legislation 
hoped at first to write an amendment 
that would surely allow freight ab- 
sorption. They were warned however 
that if they changed too ‘much, the 
bill might not pass the House at all. 
And. that’s where the matter now 
stands. 


> The Cellar Committee hearings 
on the anti-trust laws consist so far 
of collecting official opinions. People 
whose jobs are connected in one way 
or another with the laws in question 
appear, testify and are questioned. 
This procedure brought out a few 
facts not reported before: 

1. The Justice Department, it 
was hinted, will train its guns on the 
leaders in various industries—the 
“Big Three” or the “Big Four” as 
the case may be. The leaders, it is 
said, invariably are afraid of upsetting 
things and so pull their punches in- 
stead of trying to sell as much of the 
market as they can. 

(However, if one of the biggest 
companies in an industry did succeed 
in capturing a greater share of its 


market, it might be successfully 
charged with monopoly. ) 
2. The Economic Council has 


been investigating the textile industry, 
which, it is said, acts like Big Business 
though it seems to consist of small 
concerns. The Council found that 
when sales drop, production, rather 
than prices, is reduced. This is pos- 


sible because textiles consists of a 
great many subsidiary industries, each 
of which is governed by a few leading 
companies. 

3. The Economic Council appears 
to oppose the Robinson-Patman, the 
Tydings-Miller and other acts, which 
allow the blunting of competition. 


> The decision of the President 
that the budget need not be balanced 
looked for a while like a good push 
for eliminating the war-time excises. 
But Chairman Doughton of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
is trying as hard as he can to block 
action this year. He will even oppose 
cutting rail-freight rates: he knows 
that to such a bill Congressmen would 
attach riders to help their own 
favorite products. 

Nevertheless, if a bill gets to the 
floor, it will probably pass. Hardly a 
Congressman would vote for preserv- 
ing the excise taxes. 


FCC 


> For a year, local papers have been 
printing letters from D. C. residents 
furious at having to listen to bus and 
street car radio. People have been 
complaining to the police that the 
transit line violates the law against 
blaring noises, and to the President 
that the company tries Communist 
tactics in forcing defenseless people 
to listen. George Orwell’s famous 
novel, “1984,” which describes a com- 
plete dictatorship, is often mentioned. 
So, the Public Utility Commission 
has decided to hold a hearing, which 
obviously will be bitter. 


CENSUS 


> Authority to take a housing census, 
along with the population count, was 
conferred in the bill for public hous- 
ing. But the Bureau hasn’t the money 
to go ahead. . 

A rush request for money is being 
sent to Congress—but Congress at 
this point is thinking of adjournment. 
In 1940, when authority for a hous- 
ing count passed on the date of ad- 
journment, Bureau chiefs were told, 
sub rosa, to use $50,000 of their regu- 
lar appropriations. 

The law simply calls for a census 
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® 
ADVERTISING 
CLOCKS 


Your All-Time 
Point - of -Salesmen 
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HOW TO GET 
IWIERESTEP 


more, circulation: 


& 


**How can we influence the greatest number of the right 
prospects per advertising dollar?” That’s the big question 
right now among advertisers and their agencies. In general, 
there’s no one rigat answer because objectives and strategies 
vary with every market and every product. 


BUT when it comes to reminder advertising at the point 
of sale, there’s no question at all. One medium stands out — 
that gives you more interested circulation per dollar. 


You've guessed it. It’s a Telechron Ad Clock, first choice 
of some of the largest mass-market advertisers. No wonder 
it gets such heavy interested circulation where your product 
is bought. All shoppers are clock-watchers. Their action is 
impulsive. So is their reaction when they see your product 
name, slogan or trade-mark on the clock’s face. That means 
sales for you. 

Yes, the nature of an ad clock gets you maximum inter- 
ested circulation. And the nature of a Telechron Ad Clock 
stretches this tested advertising value over many years. The 
cost is low .. . and you can liquidate even that by a special 
deal, as many do. The coupon will bring you the facts. 


Other Telechron 
Point of Salesmen 


Telechron builds a 
complete line of adver- 
tising clocks to keep 

; your name and sales 
alive: small clocks for displays and dispensers, product 
replica clocks, promotion aeake that win the good will of 
key customers and prospects. Investigate! Check the coupon 
and mail it today. Telechron Inc. A General Electric Affiliate. 


TELECHRON INC., 310 Union Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 

I'm interested. Tell me more about: 

siete LARGE AD CLOCKG............IIluminated............Non-Illuminated 
Salas SMALLER AD CLOCKS for use in displays or dispensers 
epee PROMOTION CLOCKS with plaque or special dial 

aeatncies PRODUCT REPLICA CLOCKS 


PIE Gr icscctcventcerncrissieninn 250 minimum on Ad and Promotion Clocks 
500 minimum on Replica Clocks 
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Here’s how to reach 


the M05T Houstonians 
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Whatever income group you seek, 
The Houston Chronicle offers ‘you 
the largest coverage. 


The Alfred Politz study of the character- 
istics of the Houston market has revealed 
many illuminating facts. One of the most 
significant to advertisers is proof that The 
Chronicle covers more Houstonians in 
every income group than the other 
Houston dailies. Just think, The Chronicle 
reaches more of all the people whose 
spendable income totals $1,101,389,000 
(Sales Management Survey of Buying 
Power, May 10, 1949). Therefore, it’s 
obvious that regardless of what you’re 
selling—or the price at which you sell— 
The Chronicle is your best medium. 


If you’d like more information about 
the dominance of The Chronicle in the 
great Houston market, write any office of 
The Branham Company or the National 
Advertising Department of The Houston 
Chronicle. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Advertising Director 


National Advertising Manager 


M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 36 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


of housing every ten years. What wil] 
go into it is now being thrashed out, 
Sales managers who want particular 
facts must rush their suggestions to 
the Bureau. 


> Figures from the Manufacturers 
Census generally are lower than those 
provided by Social Security, particu- 
larly in the geographical breakdowns, 
One reason is that Census excludes 
office workers outside the plants; this 
only accounts, however, for a small 
part of the difference. The two agen- 
cies are now in the process of trying 
to figure out who, if anybody, went 
wrong. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> Corn Products Refining, which 
several years ago was enjoined from 
zone pricing, asked FTC to dismiss 
the case, which the Commission re- 
fused to do. Lowell Mason’s con- 
curring opinion agrees, point by point, 
that the decision is harmful—but 
points out that the law is fixed. Com- 
missioner Ayres criticizes Mason for 
discussing the philosophy of the deci- 
sion in another opinion which dis- 
cusses the same philosophy, from a 
different point of view, at much 


greater length than Commissioner 
Mason does. 
Mason wrote a similar concur- 


ring opinion refusing to modify the 
order against Rigid Steel. He says 
that FTC can’t change its order on 
the hunch that Congress will change 
the law. Rigid Steel must wait. 


U. S. TAX COURT 


> In the recent case of WATERS 
12. T. C. No. 59, the court has ruled 
“Travel . . . while away from home 
in its plain ordinary and _ popular 
sense means precisely what it says. It 
means travel while away from one’s 
home. There is no connotation that 
the trip must be an overnight one.” 

This new ruling will enable thou- 
sands of salesmen to make big tax 
savings although the burden of proof 
will remain on the taxpayer to sus- 
tain his right to deduct specified sums 
as ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. 

He should maintain a memoran- 
dum book diary recording all deduc- 
tions on automotive expenses such as 
depreciation, operation, maintenance, 
storage, insurance, license plates, state 


gasoline taxes and damages incurred | 


while the car is being operated for 
business purposes and providing, of 
course, that he is not fully compen- 
sated by his employer or in the case of 
damages, by insurance. 
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New Home onthe range... 


To convert his corn into beef... the Midwest farmer for 
seventy-five years has brought in feeder cattle from the West... 
as many as 2.5 million annually. Of late years, the increased 
market for meat in the growing Pacific Coast population, and 
other factors, has reduced the supply and raised the price of 
young cattle. 

Now Corn Belt farmers consider raising their own feeders... on 
$50-60 pasture land and rough terrain. While initial costs still favor 
imports . .. the home grown calves are fresher, unaffected by shipping, 
other ailments. Fields gain by a pasture period, and rotation ups corn 
yields . . . tipping the profit scale in favor of the home-raised beef. 

As a business. . . farming is subject to change as are all businesses, 
and good farmers today make changes to meet changing conditions. 
Because of the importance of the subject, SuccEssFUL FARMING presents the 
results of first hand study in this month’s issue and the next. Advertisers 
alert to broad changes in the market . . . look for ““Raise Your Own, or Buy 
Westerns?” page 40, August SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


Don’t know what you’re missing? 


Most general media miss the majority of the 
best farm families in the 15 Heart States... 
with the best soil, greatest yields, largest property investments ...a market 
adequately penetrated only by SuccessFuL FARMING... whose audience has 
spendable surplus above urban income equivalents. Of SF’s 1,200,000 
subscribers, approximately a million in the Heart States averaged some $10,000 
in gross income during ’47 and °48—about $4,000 above the US farm average 


... represent the best class market in the world today . . . indispensable to 


advertisers, if your national advertising is really to be national. For full facts, 


call any office. SuccessFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Boot AND SHoe Recorper’s 


The shoe year starts October 15th with the National Shoe Fair 


Issue of Boot and Shoe Recorder, dedicated to the great annual market week of the 
FORMS CLOSE industry to be held in Chicago October 30th—November 3rd. The shoe industry 

has already set ist sights on the production and profitable distribution of 500 

OCTOBER Ist million pairs in ‘50. A gigantic undertaking, yes, but one. which is not impossible 


of accomplishment in this already better than $2 billion at retail industry. 


Everyone in shoes reads Boot and Shoe Recorder and this Shoe Fair Issue remains 
desk-top companion for months after its October 15th dating. Top-flight editorially 
with features on every phase of the industry, its advertising pages are a veritable 
‘Who's Who in Shoes”. Shoe manufacturers, tanners, manufacturers of materials and 
suppliers of every service used in shoe making and selling of shoes, make it the high 
point of their annual advertising program. In addition to its ABC audited circulation 
of over 20,250 copies, this Shoe Fair Issue will have an on-the-spot “delivered 
by boy” distribution to key executives and all exhibitors attending the Shoe Fair. 


Boot AND SuHoE REcORDER 
100 East 42nd Street A Chilton @ Publication New York 17, N. Y. 
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CLEVELAND STAD 


P C INNINGS 123 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


~ i bewen att ; aes ae ria J ust as the selection of an 


effective pitcher and a smart catcher 

: . is so important to the winning of 
4942s Or0408 a ball game, the choice of the right 
newspaper and a proper merchan- 
dising program is essential to the 
success of a marketing campaign. 
The Plain Dealer is the only 
Cleveland newspaper covering 
Greater Cleveland and 26 adja- 

cent counties, With Ohio’s total 
retail sales for 1947 at more 

than six billion dollars, the Plain Dealer 
covers an area responsible for 
approximately $2,500,000,000—more 
than one-third of the state! Cuyahoga 
County alone (Greater Cleveland) 
totals more than $1,300,000,000— 
while the 26 adjacent counties 

total nearly $1,100,000,000— 

a major market in itself! 

Your advertising in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer gives you local 
newspaper support for your dealers 
in their own communities, plus 
complete coverage of 

Ohio’s two richest retail markets 

at one exclusive low cost. 
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CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


as ae Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
éc 7 A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Owners and Operators of Radjo Stajions WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1949 


THE UPTURN IS NOT FAR AWAY (2) When the production figures for June and July are pub- 


lished, they will be found to be well below the figures for May 
Sumner H. Slichter, generally recognized as one of the and the July figures will probably be close to the low for the 
nation’s top economists, (Lamont University professor at recession. “The upturn in output ought to start in the non-durable 


. at ele Jomestic and foreign economics for goods industries (textiles, food products, leather goods, chemi- 
Harvard, a writer on domestic an¢ e cals, tobacco products and the like) well before the end of the 


) thirty years) says flatly: ““The upturn in business is not year and probably before the end of the third quarter. Several 
far away.” In an article in the July 17 magazine section months later the upturn in the durable goods industries (iron 
of The New York Times (which should be must reading and — en machinery, cement, automobiles and the like) 
- ‘ ae es is to be expected. 

if you can secure a copy), he gives three principal positive P 

reasons for expecting an early recovery: 


(1) “The large and growing volume of government PLENTY OF BAD NEWS—AND GOOD 


expenditures. ; . . =" 
(2) The fact that the appreciable postponement of Once again Americans are demonstrating their ability 


y 
consumption by individuals has now been going on for to go to extremes. To hear some people talk, we ate 
eons sane rapidly sinking into a depression as bad as the early 30's; 


(3) The fact that for four or five months consump- others see nothing to cause misgiving, to say nothing of 
ae tes teem venaion dised of peadaction.” alarm. In between the two extremes is the truth. 


™ He finds out that expenditures to date have been limited Take the problem of employment and unemployment 
not by inability to buy, but by unwillingness to buy—that as an example. More people are employed today than dur- 
- many enterprises seem to be carrying caution to extremes ing any other month this year. The drop in non-farm em- 
and by letting their inventories fall too low, will undoubt- ployment from last year is only 2% (as shown by an 
edly miss opportunities to sell goods; that recovery is analytical table in “High Spot Cities” this issue, page 
) likely to start for sound economic reasons before sentiment 96). So up to this moment, there is nothing which should 
improves materially. cause alarm about unemployment. 

) The average businessman will be fooled again, he ; er 

| thinks, and the revival will start, as it usually does, while But, nevertheless, there is no use maintaining that 


everything is lovely. The figures on employment do not 
give the entire picture. Very few workers are getting any 
lush wartime earnings; several million of them have 
regular jobs but there has been a cutback to three days a 
week. Current earnings suffer; until the future is more 


} gloom is still thick and while the price level is still falling. 
The upturn will produce an improvement in sentiment— 
but the change in sentiment will be the resu/t of the recov- 
ery, not a cause of it. 


hy Among Professor Slichter’s other points are these: secure these workers are unlikely to draw heavily on sav- 
f (1) Production in July had been dropping for eight months ings for postponable purchases. Perhaps _— day the gov- 
and is at the lowest point in three years. ernment will come up with reliable estimates of employ- 
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In June 1949 the Business Trend dropped 8 points from the pre- A considerable gain in business spending combined with only a 
)-1V ceding month's level to 204, a three year low. Substantial declines minor decline in new orders indicates a 7 point increase to about 


were regisiered in both new orders and business spending. 211 in the Business Trend for July 1949, the first rise in six months. 
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ment based on number of millions of hours’ work which, 
in some respects, would be superior to present figures. 


The drop in earnings has been very recent, starting ap- 
preciably in May, and if Professor Slichter is correct in his 
deductions, the drop will be of relatively short duration. 


So far as the first half-year is concerned, the income 
figure shows a considerable improvement over the first 
half of 1948. Total disposable personal income in billions, 
according to the mid-year economic report of the Presi- 
dent, totaled 195.4 as against 187.1 last year. Total per- 
sonal net savings jumped from 12.2 billions to 19.6 billions 
and this 61% increase in savings is one of the reasons why 
sales do not come easily . . . The point is this: there is bad 
news, and nearly everybody knows about it. There also is 
plenty of good news. Make sure that your salesmen and 
your prospects get that also. 


SELLING THE DEPRESSION IDEA 


Here are two questions which John P. Garrow, Vice 
President of Chapman. and Smith Company, asked the 
delegates to the convention of the National Confectioners’ 
Association in Chicago recently. 

(1) “Are you talking bad business in front of your 
salesmen—encouraging them to talk bad business in turn 
to their customers ? 

(2) “Are you trying to cut the legitimate cost of 
doing business—advertising—sales promotion—research— 
thus hamstringing your salesmen?” 


There’s no use putting the shoe on unless it fits,—but 
there are very few of us who can plead “Not guilty” on 
both counts. 


NO DEPRESSION IN NEXT ELEVEN YEARS 


Dr. Charles Roos, President of the Econometric Insti- 
tute, Inc., a top economist (his organization is employed 
by SALES MANAGEMENT on a year-round basis) is de- 
cidedly optimistic about the future. In a study just com- 
pleted for his clients, he shows them what to expect in the 
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eleven year period from 1950 through 1960; his conclusion 
is that business generally will be good, with a monthly 
range of the Federal Reserve Board production index 
likely to be between 160 and 235... good business ahead 
is indicated by the 80 year per capita trend of production 
which points to increases over the long term, due to im- 
provement in living standards and the normal population 
increase of about 1,500,000 a year. The organization ex- 
pects the average production index in 1950 and 1951 to be 
roughly similar to 1949 but with a decided upturn coming 
in 1952. 


SALES GIMMICKS 


The lures and temptations to buy which worked before 
the war aren’t necessarily much good today. Every sales 
organization ought to review its sales literature, its sales 
arguments, and bring them up to date so that they are 
good for our present conditions Practically every sales 
organization which is making gains today can point to 
something unusual in its techniques, something different 
from the old stuff. Gibson Refrigerator Company, for 
instance, reports sales up 10% from the year before and 
places most of the credit on a raffle demonstration de- 
signed to get prospective customers into the Gibson out- 
lets. According to the Wall Street Journal, a Gibson 
dealer sends out letters to, say, 2,000 prospects within his 
sales area, inviting them to visit his store on a certain date 
at a certain time for a demonstration of appliances. En- 
closed in the letter are two raffle tickets which are to be 
deposited in a box at the demonstration. The winner takes 
home free any appliance she wants . . . This stunt has 
been used by Gibson dealers in 135 cities so far and, ac- 
cording to Gregory Drumm of the company, it has been a 
good traffic builder. In some cases retailers have reported 
that the project brought in more traffic in one day than 
they normally have in two weeks. 


Another gimmick which has great possibilities has to 
do with tie-ups which two manufacturers in non-com- 
peting fields can apply to their mutual advantage. One 
such tie-up has been made by Lever Bros. and Westing- 
house Electric; women who buy two bars of soap get a 
$2.00 discount on a small home appliance. 


N.S.E. FIGHTS TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Arthur H. Motley, President of National Sales Execu- 
tives, Inc. testified before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on July 8th and endorsed H.R. 1228 which 
provides for immediate lifting of the 15% transportation 
tax. 


“Red’s” statement to the legislators ran: ‘““The problem 
confronting the nation today is not one of overproduction 
but of underselling. Sales costs, involving as they do the 
cost of human labor, hotel accommodations and transporta- 
tion, have spiraled. Business needs to make every sales 
dollar count. It needs to have all obstacles to maximum 
sales effort removed. Repeal of the wartime excise taxes 
would demonstrate that the Federal Government recog- 
nizes this important fact.” 


The taxes in question were enacted in 1941 and 1942 
at a time when it was in the national interest to discourage 
all unnecessary travel. Precisely the opposite condition pre- 
vails today on any measures which increase the volume 


of travel and by the same token multiply purchasing 
power and jobs. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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CURIOSITY PLUS CASH: The “Mystery House” in Hartford, 


Conn., furnished with Travis Court, drew 6,300 people in three 
days and reams of publicity for sponsor, Nassau Furniture Co. 


BY BURTON R. TUXFORD 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 


Drexel Furniture Co. 


Drexel Turns “Off Season’ into 
Million Dollar Sales Harvest 


The line: Travis Court furniture. The campaign formula: 
hard-smash advertising merchandised to the hilt at the local 
level by a group of key dealers. Results: over a million and 


a quarter in sales even before momentum reached its peak. 


_ Our Travis Court campaign broke 
in June in five national magazines. 
Spearheading the advertising were six 
consecutive pages in The American 
Home. Supplementary to this were 
tull pages in House Beautiful and 
House & Garden, one-half page in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and a two- 
thirds page in Today’s Woman. All 
were in full color. 
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The promotion was deliberately 
timed to increase sales in the tradi- 
tionally, low-income sales months of 
May, June, and July. We knew that 
to succeed we had to give it every bit 
of merchandising technique that we 
knew how. 

Did it succeed? To date it is di- 
rectly responsible for selling over a 
million and a quarter dollars’ worth 


of furniture, but I’m getting a little 
ahead of myself. Let me tell you how 
it happened. 

Merchandising as it applies to our 
operation means bridging in every 
possible way the gap between when 
a prospect sees a national advertise- 
ment and when she buys it at the local 
furniture or department store. What 
makes merchandising tick is obtaining 
retail cooperation, the vital follow- 
through on a national campaign. 

Understand, advertising and mer- 
chandising is something we do month 
in and month out. Travis Court was 
just a “shot in the arm” of a low 
season. 

With Travis Court we had the co- 
operation of 123 furniture dealers. By 
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cooperation | mean they wanted to 
put several hundred dollars in the pro- 
motion in order to be a part of it. 
Believe me, this does not just “hap- 
pen.” ‘There is not a more business- 
wise group of operators in the world. 
It has to pay off a great many times 
er 4 

The furniture they received was 
most saleable. Travis Court is one of 
the largest traditional-style dining 
room collection produced. The wide 
range of choice in more than 50 pieces, 
combined with its versatility and com- 
paratively low price, makes it particu- 
larly suited to winning the middle- 
bracket mass market. 

Advertising was slanted toward two 
distinct groups. An appeal was made 
to the bridal market on the basis of 
buying a few double-duty pieces now, 
and more later as their needs and in- 
come change. The “doing over or fill- 
ing in” customers (the replacement 
market) were shown how Travis 
Court blended with other furniture 
they now had, and how it could be 
used throughout the home. Value un- 
derlined every statement. 

Merchandising began with the six- 
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page American Home advertisement 
in which we listed geographically all 
participating retail outlets. ‘This is not 
a new idea, and may seem “corny” 
to some, but when advertising is effe@ 
tive it works. Women do look up the 
store in their area, and they do go 
there and buy the product. However, 
listing by itself leaves too much to 
chance. The dealer needs all the help 
you can give him. 

By help, I do not mean the usual 
assortment of last-minute pulp which 
is almost certain to land in the waste- 
basket. I mean well thought out, com- 
prehensive plans and material which 
make a retailer’s selling operation 
easier, faster, and more effective. It 
allows him to take the fullest advan- 
tage of national advertising. 

Our conception of merchandising 
help to dealers went back to the fac- 
tory production of Travis Court. 
Whereas most furniture styles are 
manufactured once every six months 
to a year, Travis Court was put on a 
60-day remake cycle, practically revo- 
lutionary in the furniture industry. 
This allowed dealers to carry the com- 
plete 50-odd piece collection without 


being overburdened by large inven. 
tories and cluttered warehouses. It 
meant that smaller dealers who other- 
wise could not afford it could carry 
Travis Court. It meant fast turnover 
when backed by the campaign, with 
no fear of making customers wait an 
annoyingly long time for delivery. In 
short, it helped to make dealers happy 
and cooperative. 

With our advertising agency, John 
Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc., Philadel- 


MIDSUMMER STIMULANT: The Travis 
Court campaign broke in five national mag- 
azines. It was followed up with thorough mer. 
chandising at each level of sales through re. 
tail salespeople. Ads carry out sales policies, 


SALES PLANNER: Each of 123 cooperating 
dealers received Drexel's sales kit with spe- 
cial sections for the buyer, advertising man- 
ager, and display manager. They spark ideas. 


phia, we prepared what we call a sales 
planner. ‘This was a portfolio broken 
into three removable sections: for the 
Retail Buyer, Advertising Manager, 
and Display Manager. 

The Buyer’s section included sell- 
ing hints for the sales force, news re- 
leases for women’s club and press pre- 
view parties, a look at the national 
advertising, and a schedule of execu- 
tive appointments which he should set 
up to get the promotional ball rolling. 

We supplied the advertising man- 
ager with four mats, glossy photo- 
graphs of all illustrations in the 
magazine advertisements, rough lay- 
outs, copy suggestions, radio commer- 
cials, and line cuts of the entire 
Travis Court group. 

The display manager received three 
architectural drawings of window dis- 
plays, and prop folders containing 
samples and color swatches of every 
item used in the national advertising 
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mom scenes. So that he could dupli- 
cate these scenes exactly, he was given 
photographs of the originals and a list 
of the suppliers of every accessory 
and prop. 

Knowing that the floor salesman 
could be the weakest link in the chain 
of events leading to a sale, we made a 
15-minute color sound-slide film, pro- 
duced by Gregg Studios, Philadelphia, 
to tell him what Travis Court was 
all about and to gain his-enthusiasm. 
Milton Cross, the well known radio 
announcer, handled the narration. 

Lastly, we printed a large number 
of 12-page full-color booklets and 
gave them to the stores by the thou- 
sands. These booklets were not only 
plugged in the June magazine furni- 
ture advertisements, but they received 
many smaller advertisements in a 
variety of publications devoted to pro- 
moting booklets alone. 

This comprised our merchandising 
eflort—this is what the retailers re- 
ceived in return for the cost to par- 
ticipate. 


Here Is How 


Here is how three typical stores 
handled the Travis Court promotion. 
Kunzelmann-Esser in Milwaukee, 
Wis., kicked off the sales drive with a 
full-page color advertisement in The 
Milwaukee Journal. This one inser- 
tion pulled requests for more than 
2,000 booklets over a two-week 
period. Half of their sixth floor was 
taken over by displays of the entire 
collection, and a bank of windows 
caught the attention of passersby. 
More displays were placed in the first 
floor elevator lobby built around an 
imposing Drexel Traditional lighted 
display case. 

DuBrow Brothers, Fords, N. J., 
reports that reaction to local adver- 
tising was well above expectations, 
with better than average sales con- 
tinuing into the future. Local papers 
gave Travis Court columns of edi- 
torial space. For the Drexel gallery 
inside the store, DuBrow requested 
that we help with plans for an un- 
usual new type of room. The result 
of this was the “Drexel House” gal- 
lery and sign, done with fluorescent 
plexiglas. 

In Hartford, Conn., the Nassau 
Furniture Co. saw an opportunity to 
tie their promotion in with a sample 
home known as the “Mystery House.” 
The Mystery House was erected with 
a 14-foot fence surrounding it, cre- 
ating considerable curiosity and atten- 
tion. Nassau seized the opportunity 
to furnish the house, and used Travis 

ourt every place where appropriate. 

The store felt additional publicity 
with resultant sales could be obtained 
if members of the staff of The A meri- 
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can Home could be on hand for the 
opening day of the Mystery House. 
The request was passed to Drexel and 
we contacted The American Home. 
As a result, Gertrude Dixson, home 
furnishings editor, Ann Agry, mer- 
chandise co-ordinator, and James 
Darling, publicity director, joined in 
with the Nassau promotion. 

Reams of publicity resulted. The 
Hartford Times published a six-page 
supplement on opening day alone 
about the Mystery House. Mrs. Dix- 
son and Mr. Nassau transcribed a 
radio program during the ceremonies. 
Eighteen hundred persons went 
through the first day, 3,000 the next, 
and 1,500 the next. Salesmen were on 
the spot and sales were made—one 
suite in the first 15 minutes. 

To date stores have given 165,000 
lines of advertising space to Travis 
Court, and they are far from finished 
yet. This seems particularly note- 
worthy when one realizes that this 
space is paid for entirely by the deal- 
ers themselves. Dealers have utilized 
more than 650,000 Travis Court color 
booklets as well. This is how our mer- 
chandising helps were used. They suc- 
ceeded in similar cases all across the 
Nation. 

However, the proof of the pudding 
is in sales. From January 1, when 
stores first began to buy Travis Court 
in anticipation of the campaign, 
through May 31, $1,248,000 worth 
of Travis Court was sold. And this 
was before the full effect of the cam- 
paign had been felt by consumers. 
Orders for our 60-day remake sched- 
ule jumped to 22% above average, 
and give every indication of staying at 


that level for many months to come. 
Mind you, all this is at a time when 
the furniture industry as a whole is 
lagging appreciably behind last year’s 
sales. 

We feel that the Travis Court 
campaign has been a success, and a 
success for us means a success for our 
dealers. We furnished them with a 
good product and with a well rounded 
merchandising package which they 
could use effectively. The credit is as 
much theirs as it is anyone’s. I don’t 
believe this is any miracle and I’m 
not taking any bows. This is a plan 
many can follow with similar chances 
for success. 
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NEWSPAPER TIE-INS: This full color adver- 
tisement in The Milwaukee Journal pulled 
requests for 2,000 Travis Court booklets. 


RELATED ITEM SELLING: Furniture-in-use displays draw queries on carpets, 
lamps, and paint. Photos of suggested displays were accompanied in the Travis 
Court sales planner with swatches of products on display plus makers’ names. 
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J & J DISPLAY FIXTURES are designed to bring extra impulse, self-service busi- 
ness to druggists. This Gondola has adjustable glass dividers for flexibility. 


Quotas Crash as J& J Salesmen 


Install Full-Line Fixture-Units 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with 
E. G. GERBIC + Director of Merchandising, Johnson & Johnson 


Tests revealed that well-designed permanent displays hiked 
retail sales from 75 to 141% ... so Johnson & Johnson 
are out to sell thousands of druggists on investment in 
floor or wall units which become the base of a department. 


“One of management’s greatest 
challenges,” says E. G. Gerbic, direc- 
tor of merchandising for Johnson & 
Johnson, “‘is to help retailers maintain 
the high sales level established during 
war years. 

“In considering this challenge, we 
found that our first opportunity to 
help drug retailers was to equip them 
to profitably display our extensive 
line of baby products, first aid needs, 
elastic goods, medicated plasters, foot 
products, and dental products. To ac- 
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complish this we announced on Janu- 
ary first three different permanent 
point-of-sale display fixtures which 
we had exhaustively tested in drug 
stores throughout most of 1948. 

“These display fixtures are made 
available at about half the dealer’s 
cost of comparable fixtures, and with 
a sales plan which almost guarantees 
extra sales and resultant extra profits 
to cover the cost of the fixtures before 
payments are due.” 

What are the results? 


“We set what we considered a 
very difficult 12-month objective,” 
Mr. Gerbic points out, ‘‘and yet we 
were able to make that quota by June 
15th.” 

The three point-of-sale display fix- 
tures J & J is offering in its all-out 
1949 promotion for increased sales for 
druggists are: 

1. Island Fixture: A_ self-con- 
tained, self-service center floor mer- 
chandiser, constructed of hardwood, 
metal and glass. Designed for easy 
assembly, each part interlocks for 
sturdiness. Adjustable shelves, metal 
brackets and adjustable sectional 
glass dividers provide flexibility. It 1s 
2’ wide, 3’ long, 6’6” high. 

2. Gondola: This has adjustable 
shelves and sectional glass dividers. 
Parts interlock and are easy to a% 
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smble. Dimensions: 2’ wide, 4’ long, 
46” high. 

3. Wall-Type Fixture: Designed 
for other than island displays, it can 
be used in-line with existing counters 
or against a wall. Space is provided in 
back of lower section for reserve stock. 
It is 2’ wide, 3’ long, 6’6” high. 

The Island and Wall-Type fixtures 
both require only six square feet of 
floor space and are topped by a double- 
faced, fluorescent illuminated over- 
head Johnson & Johnson sign. The 
Gondola requires eight square feet of 
space. 

The fixtures were built by Mal- 
Art, Inc., New York City. 

The price of each fixture is $89.50 
freight prepaid. 

All three fixtures are available in 
three woods: birch, Primavera, and 
oak. However, if a store has dark fix- 
tures, | & J will accept special orders 
to accommodate them (at the same 
price) for any of the fixtures made up 
in either mahogany or walnut. 

Procedure for formulating the plan 
behind the point-of-sale merchandisers 
was this: 

First, J & J went directly to ap- 
proximately 40 retail druggists—in 
addition to wholesaler managers—to 
get their suggestions for style, woods 
to use, size, price, and how to present 
the merchandisers. And then tests with 
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What Happened in Test Stores 


One month's sales 
without a fixture 


Store A $330 
= 204 
7" 97 
~ & 235 
» 2 140 

Average $201 


samples were set up. “The plan,” 
says Mr. Gerbic, “grew by trial and 
error, and retailer tests were our 
guides.” 

From surveys J & J executives 
found that the company’s merchan- 
dise, on the average, should account 
for 2% of a druggist’s total volume. 
A store can enjoy, they found, a 40% 
profit on the J & J line as compared 
with reported average gross margin 
of 32.8%. In a survey of 2,398 
women interviewed as they left drug 
stores with their purchases, results 
showed that 48% of them made un- 


One month's sales %, increase 


with a fixture in sales 
$610 85 
49| 141 
210 116 
412 75 
325 132 
$410 104%, 


planned or impulse purchases. 

Results in test stores are shown in 
the above table. 

Projected on a yearly basis, J & J 
figured that without a display fixture 
average yearly sales are $2,412. With 
a display fixture they are $4,920. 

The test stores proved that in only 
six square feet of space the permanent 
display fixture sold at annual rate of 
$4,920 at gross profit of $1,968. 

How could the mass display fixture 
work out for other stores? 

J & J executives figured it this 
way: Suppose the permanent display 


CUSTOMER-GO-GETTER: That's what Donald C. Culver, Culver-Deisler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., calls his J & J permanent display fixture. "It is plus business," he says, “in anyone's 
language. 
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. . In three months it has more than paid for itself in increased volume . 
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How Drug Stores Add Profits 


If annual volume is 


amount to 
$100,000 $2,000 
150,000 3,000 
200,000 4,000 
250,000 5,000 
300,000 6,000 
400,000 8,000 


fixture will increase business but 50% 
(not the 100% plus actually achieved 
in test stores). How it will work out 
is shown in the table above. 

After all tests were made and in- 
creased volume and profits were fig- 
ured J & J management considered 
the procedure for selling the display 
fixtures. It was decided first to charge 
retailers for them. The psychology of 
that is good, Mr. Gerbic points out, 
because what retailers pay for they 
really want and will use to advantage. 

Who would sell the fixtures? 

After careful consideration, it was 
decided that the regular J & J sales- 
men would do the best job. There 
was an incentive for them: If the per- 
manent display fixtures sold more 
merchandise for drug retailers, as 
tests proved, J & J salesmen could <ell 
more merchandise to retailers. 

The first step taken to start the 
plan snowballing was to present the 
plan in detail to J & J salesmen at 
divisional meetings. Then later an 
announcement advertisement was run 
in Wholesale Drug Salesman. After 
the meetings these sales tools were 
sent to each J & J salesman: 

1. Deluxe Easel Presentation: 
This is the foundation of the sales 
presentation to drug retailers. It gives 
the druggist concrete reasons why he 
should install one of the permanent 
point-of-sale display fixtures, points 
out success stories resulting from pre- 
testing, stresses consumer preference 
for J & J merchandise, solicits an 
order for the fixture which best fits 
in with his operation. Actual figures 
from surveys and studies are given. 
Copy, printed in black and red, is 
telegraphic and illustrated with lively 
black and white cartoons. At the end 
of the presentation are reproductions 
of actual photographs of each of the 
fixtures—one in black and white with- 
out merchandise displayed on it, and 
one in actual color with merchandise 
on it. The size is easy to handle: 124 
by 19 inches. It is handsomely bound 
in tan and dark brown glossy paper 
stock, with the Johnson & Johnson 
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J & J business should 50% increase due 


Additional 
to mass display _ resultant profit 
$1,000 $ 400 
1,500 600 
2,000 800 
2,500 1,000 
3,000 1,200 
4,000 1,600 


name printed in red on the cover. 

2. Wholesaler Brochures: These 
boil down the complete story con- 
tained in the easel presentation. They 
are not generally mailed to whole- 
salers, but complete information and 
a sufficient number of the brochures 
are sent to any specific wholesaler on 
request of a J & J salesman. There is 
no profit for the wholesaler on sales 
of the fixtures. His profit comes from 
the large initial order necessary to 
stock the displays and subsequent 
larger than usual replacement orders 
resulting from increased sales. 

3. Model of Gondola: This is an 
exact replica built to scale, showing 
the exact construction of the units. 
The wood in the model is birch. 
The model fits neatly in an easy- 
to-carry case, together with two 
blocks. of wood showing the Prima- 
vera and the oak which are also avail- 
able in all three fixtures. 


Presto! 


4. Magic Profit Carpet: This the 
J & J salesmen are very enthusiastic 
about. If a druggist hesitates and says, 
“T’d like to buy a fixture but there 
isn’t room for it,” the J & J salesman 
impressively throws down his magic 
carpet which measures only 2 by 3 feet 
—the over-all floor dimensions of both 
the Island and the Wall-Type fix- 
tures. As pointed out in the easel 
presentation, the Gondola fixture 
measures 2 by 4 feet. While J & J 
salesmen refer to six square feet in 
their presentations, they point out to 
druggists the slightly larger dimen- 
sions on the Gondola fixture. 

5. Magic Wand, a measuring rule 
to use to mark off for the druggist 
the space required in various appropri- 
ate spots for a fixture in his store. 

6. Instruction Sheets for setting 
up the fixtures. 

Druggists are not billed for the fix- 
tures until they are actually shipped. 
They have two alternatives: A 5% 
discount may be earned by paying 
cash within 10 days or they may take 
three months to pay the full price. 


Included with each display when it 
is delivered are: 

1. Price tags designed to slide 
down behind the glass partitions, thus 
eliminating possibility of customers 
brushing against them and knocking 
them off or switching them around, 

2. Instruction sheet for setting up 
the display and suggestions for meth- 
ods of stocking. 

3. Tools: A pair of pliers em. 
bossed “J & J” is the only tool needed 
to assemble either the Island or the 
Wall-Type fixture. The Gondola 
carries a screwdriver, embossed with 
“J & J,” as well as a pair of pliers, 

That J & J salesmen are enthus- 
astic about the permanent point-of- 
sale display fixtures is indicated in the 
number of orders coming into the 
home office. John F. Kiley, manager 
of the general line sales forces, ad- 
vised as early as January 3lst that 
one salesman had sold 127.8% of his 
annual quota. Others sold all the way 
from 2% to 120%. One salesman as 
of this date has sold 324% of his an- 
nual quota. Total orders from one 
division as early as March 24th were 
equal to the division’s annual quota. 
By May 31 six divisions had exceeded 
100% of quota. Five salesmen had 
sold 200 to 300% of their quotas; 13 
had sold 150 to 200%; 50 had sold 
100 to 150%. Orders are still coming 
in, increasing from day to day. 

What retail druggists think of the 
display fixtures is evidenced in these 
reports picked at random: 

Nino L. Colletti, owner of Lincoln 
Square Pharmacy, Weymouth, Mass.: 
“It is the best investment I ever made 
for a fixture, and taking it square 
foot for square foot it sells more mer- 
chandise than anything I have in the 
store... In four months time I have 
received my original investment back 
and I mean in increased sales over and 
above what I had been doing.” 

Ned Bickford, Bickford Drug 
Store, Sterling, Ill.: “Have been 
wanting to tell you how we feel about 
that new Johnson & Johnson display 
case. It has increased our sales a great 
deal because everything is so handy 
that it makes the suggestions for us. 
We feel it was a good purchase.” 

Ray Willoughby, Willoughby Pre- 
scription Pharmacy, Los Angeles: 
“Since I set up the stand I have had 
to re-order four times. This fixture 1s 
increasing my sales of J & J more 
than I ever expected.” 

Henry Israel, Wald Drug Store, 
Somerville, N. J.: “. . . The use of 
your new display feature has 1- 
creased our business 109%. This 
would not have been so startling to 
us had we not given Johnson & John- 
son such a prominent place in our 
store activities previously.” 
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“What Recession?” Asks Stopette; 
Sales Double Over 1948 


As told to Lester Colby 
BY WILLIAM A. WRIGHT 


Sales Manager, Jules Montenier, Inc. 


No goosepimples, no jitters, no time for sobbing over the 
Federal Reserve Index: The Jules Montenier salesmen set a 
goal of 5,000,000 bottles for 1949 and the first half quota 
is already wrapped up and delivered. The sales throttle is 


wide open and the cash register is singing “Happy Days!" 


Business can be good, even now. 
Our shipments, in spite of doubled 
production capacity over a year ago, 
since early spring have been consistent- 
ly from two to three weeks behind 
manufacture. When Jules Montenier, 
Inc., manufacturer of Stopette Spray, 
a deodorant in a new type container, 
came into the market in mid-year 
1947, it was doomed to immediate and 
utter failure—if the “experts” were 
to be believed.* 

Why were we doomed to quick and 
complete collapse? The answer was 
simple. Business indexes were dipping 
from the peak. We had a new item 
and stores would not bother with an 
unestablished product in times like 
these. The public was getting price- 
minded and here we were, entirely un- 
known, hoping to compete with other 
deodorants selling at a fraction of the 
price. Licked? Of course we were 
licked. Counted out before we started 
to fight. 

Let’s see what has happened. 

For our first six months, starting 
July 1, 1947, we set up a quota of 
500,000 bottles. We sold 518,000 
bottles. For the year of 1948 we set 
up a goal of 2,000,000 bottles. We 
sold 2,187,336 bottles. For the year 
1949 we set up a bigger target to 
shoot at—5,000,000 bottles. At the 
half-year mark we were convinced 
that we would sell 6,000,000 bottles 
if we could possibly produce that 
many. Capacity alone, we feel, is the 
bottle-neck. 

I haven’t the least doubt that busi- 
ness would be bad with us today if 
we had curled up and said, “We are 
rushing hell-bent into a_ recession. 


* See SALES MANAGEMENT for August 1, 
1948: “Stopette Crashes ‘Cold’ Market; 
Sells 1,000,000 Bottle in First Year.” 


AUGUST 1, 1949 


What’s the use of trying?” 

What is it that the experts have 
been telling us all these months? Oh, 
yes, bank loans have been declining, 
retail trade is sluggish, production is 
being cut back, store buyers are fear- 
ful of inventories, the public is in- 
creasingly price-minded. If we had 
taken the forebodings and glum advice 
of the prophets of gloom to heart from 
July 1, 1947, the day we claimed the 
dice and faded those already in the 
game, we likely wouldn’t have turned 
a wheel yet. 

Stopette is an under-arm deodorant. 
It came into a well-filled field. From 
the start it had to buck dry or powder 
deodorants which were sprinkled or 
brushed on; pastes which were 
smeared or rubbed on; liquids which 
were applied with damp cotton, a rag 
or wet fingers. Any way you did it, 
we argued, was messy. 

Where we had ’em, we thought, 
was in the package. Our package was 
a squeezable thermo-plastic bottle 
with a built-in atomizer. At first look 
it seemed to us that our retail price, 
considering the cost of the product 
and the bottle, would have to be 
$1.75 per unit. By close figuring we 
found, if sufficient volume could be 
built up, it could be retailed at $1.25 
plus that persistent devil the 20% 
Federal excise tax. Plus, of course, 
any added state or local tax. 

Our first job, and it occupied our 
attention for many months, was to 
convince store buyers that they could 
sell Stopette in competition with de- 
odorants selling at odd cents often 
well under a dollar. It took a lot of 
doing to knock down the theory that 
a price had to be 69 cents or 79 cents 
or some figure like that. We argued 
long and handsomely that the penny- 
back sale price, in face of the penny- 


HURRAH FOR TELEVISION: Advertising's 
newest medium is added to the Stopette 
advertising schedule. "A natural," says the 
management, "because we can demonstrate 
to thousands at one time.” 


added sales taxes now so general, was 
worn out, frazzled and no longer im- 
portant. What’s a penny off when two 
or three are added anyway? Little 
more than confusing mathematics. 

By the beginning of 1949 we had 
proved that Stopette Spray was a 
good selling item at $1.25. We'd 
proved it by pushing more than 2,- 
500,000 bottles over the counters. Of 
course, by last January thousands of 
store buyers were floundering in a new 
fear. Store policies were tightening. 
It followed as a direct result that de- 
partments were being under-stocked 
and were growing sloppy, badly or- 
ganized. Some buyers were getting 
scared—afraid of losing their jobs. 
Paralysis was setting in and they were 
losing their initiative. 

Just try to tell such buyers what 
was happening successfully with other 
buyers in other stores in other cities. 
Just try to convince them that if they 
would shuck off their growing fears, 
plan soundly, promote soundly, adver- 
tise soundly and face the world with 
chins up they could earn volume and 
success. Time and time again we ran 
into arguments such as these: 

“T don’t care what that store is 
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doing. This is our store and we'll run 
it our way.” 

“Well, that store can do that sort 
of thing. We can’t.” 

We heard endless remarks of this 
sort tuned to hundreds of variations. 
So what did we do about it? 

We bombarded buyers and mer- 
chandise managers with direct mail. 
We told our story over and over 
again with sales figures. We plied 
them with counter cards, window 
cards, counter display cartons and 
other point-of-sale stimulants. We 
called on buyers endlessly, we talked 
to salesgirls singly and in groups, we 
pounded home our enthusiasm to 
wholesale salesmen. We showed them 
how to sell our product and we kept 
right on showing them. 

Wherever we went into a local 
market we carried a Big Stick. This 
was the promise to buy newspaper 
space, its cost comparable to the store’s 
initial order. We paid for such adver- 
tising 100% and identified the store 
as a Stopette Spray dealer. 

Such advertising as a rule not only 
cleared the store’s shelves of Stopette 


RETAIL PUSH: By hammering hard on re- 
tailers and lifting their sights to the big 
potential, Stopette salesmen are winning 
preferred window display space in outlets 
like Walgreen 7 and Katz Drug Co. — 
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and hastened early re-orders, but cus- 
tomers, reading the advertisements 
would ask for it at other stores. These 
inquiries would either bring in volun- 
tary orders or they would soften up 
the store buyers for our salesmen. 

It wasn’t until along toward the 
end of 1948 that our volume was big 
enough to warrant the cost of a broad, 
consistent advertising campaign in 
large national magazines. One reason 
we had to move with caution was be- 
cause we had to be certain that Stop- 
ette wasn’t a one-time seller. We had 
to be sure that at its higher cost 
women would repeat. Unless they 
came back, and came back again, we 
would not be on too sound a basis. 

We felt that 18 months and 2,500,- 
000 bottles sold, with ever increasing 
orders from store buyers, had put us 
on a sound footing. Setting our sights 
for a sale of 5,000,000 bottles in 1949, 
we ordered new equipment for manu- 
facture sufficient to double our output 
and went all-out with our promotion. 
We contracted for space month after 
month in Cosmopolitan, Charm, 
Glamour, McCall's, Life, Look, 
Good Housekeeping, Mademoiselle, 
and Today's Woman; week after 
week in the leading newspaper roto- 
gravure sections. We renewed our 
offers of our own fully-paid advertise- 
ments cooperating on a broad basis 
with department stores and all chain 
and independent drug stores. 

Believing in the value of television 
as a medium, especially for a product 
such as ours where demonstration was 
possible, six months’ contracts were 
scheduled on important outlets. It 
proved a natural because we could 
say, “See! Squeeze the bottle! It 


sprays!” Television enables a manu- 
facturer to demonstrate wholesale. It 


catches the attention of eyes by the 
tens of thousands all at once. 

We then fixed upon a broad idea 
that I feel has carried us a long way 
into the hearts of the trade. This 
thought was that it was our job not 
only to sell Stopette but to sell the 
value of deodorants in general. 

We conceived the thought that in 
such a program we would put psy- 
chology to work for us. We would 
earn the good-will and respect of our 
wholesalers and retailers alike if we 
did a job for them, not only in selling 
Stopette but in moving any or all of 
the good deodorants they carried, 
even those of our keenest competitors. 

Accordingly, we prepared an illus- 
trated 12-page booklet which carried 
the somewhat lengthy title “Here Are 
the Facts About Deodorants, Anti- 
Perspirant Deodorants, and Their 
Effects on Your Skin and Clothing,” 


Gives Facts 


This booklet was prepared only for 
buyers and salesgirls and wholesaler 
salesmen as an interesting educational 
piece. We reasoned, of course, that if 
we gave salespeople facts that would 
help them to sell the better deodorants 
we would surely get our share of the 
business. Naturally, in all this, we 
didn’t neglect to emphasize the value 
of a spray deodorant, especially our 
own. Demand for this booklet has ex- 
ceeded our expectations and the voiced 
appreciation of it as a sales builder 
has been highly gratifying. 

Like so many other companies, we 
have used SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power to chart our 
course. We employed it in 1947, in 
1948 and again in 1949. Many sales 
representatives argued at first that 
mathematical computations would not 
work out, particularly when quotas 
were set up for individual states and 
territories early in the year. Numer- 
ous buyers doubted that we could es- 
tablish a measure for the anticipated 
and planned business we intended to 
funnel through their stores. 

Gradually we have made believers 
of them. Month after month each 
month’s quota not only has been met, 
but has been exceeded in all terri- 
tories. Our program has worked like 
a smooth, powerful sales machine. 
We believe, and we have convinced 
them, that the most important part of 
a program lies in the planning. 

Early this year we began to think 
that possibly we might be missing 4 
segment of our possible market. Mil- 
lions of people had purchased our 2%- 
ounce bottle at $1.25. Might no 
more millions be willing to try an in- 
troductory l-ounce bottle if we were to 
retail it at 60 cents? We brought out 
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the smaller bottle in March. 

Imagine our surprise when those 
same buyers who told us in 1947 that 
our $1.25 price was too high for any 
deodorant asked us why were bring- 
ing out the smaller size. Again and 
again they said to us: “You're doing 
all right as it is.” 

To their surprise, and possibly to 
ours, the smaller size seems not to 
have affected the sale. of the larger 
bottle. Sales of both sizes are zooming. 
Early in July, with tripled produc- 
tion, we were three weeks behind on 
all our orders and production has now 


been quadrupled. 

Two of the leading cream deodor- 
ant manufacturers have entered the 
spray deodorant field in an attempt to 
capture the business. One is even using 
our slogan, “Squeeze the bottle. It 
sprays.” That’s competition and we 
welcome the battle. 

It gives us satisfaction to know 
that we have done all this in spite of 
the advice of the so-called “experts.” 
They told us that fear is paralyzing. 
If there is any moral in all this it 
may well be: “You're not licked until 
you give way to fear.” 
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Richfield vs Rust 
Richfield Oil Corp. has launched 


its largest advertising campaign in 
over a decade to introduce “‘Richfield 
Rust-Proof Gasoline.”’ The campaign, 
which enlists all media, is handled 
through Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 

A total of 265 metropolitan, com- 
munity, and weekly Pacific Coast re- 
gion newspapers have been chosen to 
carry the newspaper advertising. Five 
separate advertisements were pre- 
pared, one of them full-page and the 
others 1,120 lines. They are being 
run in two colors wherever possible. 
In addition, four-color, full-page ad- 
vertisements have been scheduled for 
Sunday supplements. 

Two 24-sheet poster designs are to 
receive 100% showing on the West 
Coast during two consecutive months. 

Six commercials a week are being 

devoted to the new gasoline on Rich- 
field’s news show, the “Richfield Re- 
porter,” broadcast over ABC’s Pacific 
Network and several independent 
radio stations. 
_ The campaign marks Richfield’s 
first important use of television. In 
Los Angeles, Richfield has purchased 
“Pantomime Quiz,” a_ half-hour 
weekly show, and will sponsor a 15- 
minute Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
news program. One-minute TV spots 
will be used in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, San Diego, Calif., and 
Seattle, Wash. 

The newly developed “Richfield 
Rust-Proof Gasoline’ which the 
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campaign is promoting has been en- 
gineered to prevent rust in automobile 
fuel systems. It contains RD-119, a 
rust inhibitor now blended with both 
regular and premium grades of Rich- 
field gasoline. According to the com- 
pany, this special inhibitor has been 
tested for over two years, and con- 
trolled laboratory tests show it to 
afford 99% rust protection. ‘The 
theme of the campaign is sloganed: 
“Rust Ruins Motors . . . Richfield 
Gasoline Stops Rust.” 

A unique feature of the campaign 
is the demonstration kit every Rich- 
field dealer is using. It is an 8-by-10- 
inch plate of clear lucite in which are 
hermetically sealed two strips of metal 
subjected to rust conditions in a spe- 
cial laboratory test. Copy, also sealed 
in the panel, explains how the first 
strip rusted after 48 hours in ordinary 
gasoline with moisture added, while 
the other remained shiny and rust-free 
after 48 hours in Richfield gasoline 
(also with moisture added). The 
dealer hands this display to customers 
to study while their cars are being 
serviced. 

A large broadside was sent to the 
dealer at the opening of the campaign, 
instructing him how to get the most 
from his “visual proof” panel and giv- 
ing him an illustrated story of the 
entire advertising program. 

Point-of-sale material also includes 
36-by-66-inch station banners, drive- 
way posters, consumer, folders that ex- 
plain the “why” of rust-proof gaso- 
line, and a window display kit that 
contains a window banner and a die- 
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"K-MAN", trade mark character of G. 
Kreuger Brewing Co., is*conspicuously pres- 
ent at this "weinie roast’ cut-out eight- 
color display by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


cut easel for adapting the lucite dem- 
onstration panel to window exhibi- 
tion. News releases and mats were 
supplied to all newspapers. 


Retail Hardware Drive 


Under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
independent retail hardware dealers, 
state and regional hardware associa- 
tions, and hardware wholesalers have 
launched a country-wide public rela- 
tions and advertising campaign. 

One objective of the promotion is 
to draw to the independent hardware 
store, as a shopping center of the first 
rank, more women buyers. The hard- 
ware store has always been a 
“natural” for men, and it is believed 
that its merchandising advantages can 
be presented so appealingly as to make 
it more of a buying center for house- 
wives. 

Another purpose of the campaign is 
to enhance the popularity of the hard- 
ware store as a place to buy desirable 
gifts for all anniversaries, weddings 
and special occasions. 

The third objective is to induce 
both men and women customers, 
when they do go to the hardware 
store to buy, to patronize the ones 
that display the insignia of the Inde- 
pendent Retail Hardwaremen of 
America. 

To carry these messages an initial 
consumer list including The Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Popular Me- 
chanics, Farm Journal, Country Gen- 
tleman, Hoard’s Dairyman, Progres- 
sive Farmer, and Southern A gricul- 
turist has been approved. This list rep- 
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resents ZUU million repetitions of the 
independent retail hardware message. 
The first appearance of copy will be 
in September. 

To inform the hardware trade, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers concerning the aims and 
progress of the campaign, Hardware 
Retailer, official publication of the 
National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, will carry 12 two-page spreads. 
There will be no space charge for 
these advertisements. Hardware Re- 
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EMBLEM of the Independent National Re- 
tail Hardware Association to appear in all 
advertisements and on display in stores. 


tailer will carry the names of whole- 
salers contributing to the campaign 
and will give the drive strong edi- 
torial backing, in addition to running 
the 12 spreads. 

The campaign will also be brought 
to the attention of retailers through 
secretarial messages, and will be dra- 
matized at state conventions and 
group meetings. Reprints of the ad- 
vertisements will be distributed to the 
entire retail membership. A mat serv- 
ice, reader and display, for use in local 
newspapers, will be available. 


Equal amounts of money are being 
put into the campaign fund by the 
National Retail Hardware <Associa- 
tion, the state and regional hardware 
associations, and the hardware whole- 
salers. From these sources enough 
money has been pledged, with much 
of it already paid in, to insure from 
six to 12 full-column appearances 
during the first year in the announced 
list of magazines. 

What is called the unifying element 
of the project is the three-color em- 
blem which will appear in every ad- 
vertisement and which the independent 
hardware retailer will display on or 
in his store, provided his state or re- 
gional association is giving financial 
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support. Thousands of these invita- 
tional emblems will identify the inde- 
pendent hardware stores of America. 
Retailers will also use the tie-up in- 
signia on letterheads and statements, 
etc., including local newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Contributing wholesalers will use 
the emblem as a promotional medium 
with the word “Sponsor” added to the 
design. The insignia will be distrib- 
uted and in use before the first adver- 
tising appears. 

Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel, Inc., Chi- 
cago, formerly known as Evans Asso- 
ciates, is the agency for the National 
Retail Hardware Association. 


Shulton's Fall Promotion 


Shulton, Inc., manufacturer of 
Early American Old Spice, Friend- 
ship’s Garden, Desert Flower toilet- 
ries and Old Spice for Men, has 
released through its agency, The Wes- 
ley Associates, a concentrated fall and 
Christmas advertising campaign to 
run in leading magazines and news- 
papers from September through De- 
cember, which includes 35 advertise- 
ments in 18 magazines and multiple 
insertions in 89 newspapers of 77 
cities. 

Setting off the campaign will be a 
drive on Old Spice for Men, featur- 
ing four ways to shave, in a continu- 
ous magazine schedule from Septem- 
ber to Christmas issues, and a news- 
paper campaign concentrated between 
September and October. 

A separate Christmas campaign has 
been scheduled for women’s, men’s 
and general magazines to run from 
October through December issues, 
with full-color advertisements, of 
which over half are cover positions, 
on gift suggestions from Early 
American Spice, Friendship’s Garden, 
and Old Spice for Men. The maga- 
zines are: Charm, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Collier’s, Esquire, 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's Ba- 


zaar, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 


Look, The New Yorker, Parade, Red- 
book, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Seventeen, This Week Magazine, 
True, Vogue, Woman's Home Com- 
panion. 


Painting for Watchmakers 


Advertising and merchandising pro- 
motion planned by The Watchmakers 
of Switzerland to tie in with “It’s 
Watch Inspection Time,” September 
12-17, will feature an original paint- 
ing by Norman Rockwell. 


The full-color painting portrays a 
small boy gazing raptly at a veteran 
watchmaker working at a_ typical 
horological bench. The full-page ad- 
vertisement in which it will be used 
is headlined, ““What makes it Tick?”, 
with the copy primarily devoted to an 
explanation of the skill needed to 
make a jeweled-lever Swiss move- 
ment. It points to the consumer the 
necessity of having a fine watch cared 
for and repaired by a_ reputable 
jeweler and his “repair craftsman.” 


The advertisement will reach mil- 
lions of readers of nationally distrib- 
uted publications, including Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, and 
Farm Journal. 


To enable retail jewelers to tie in 
with the Rockwell consumer adver- 
tisement, The Watchmakers of 
Switzerland will distribute to the 
trade 30,000 copies of a four-piece 
“Watch Inspection Time” display 
featuring a full-color reproduction of 
the painting as its centerpiece. 


The Watchmakers of Switzerland 
is also furnishing the retailers with 
an idea booklet on Watch Inspection 
Time. This publication not only will 
offer suggested window layouts utiliz- 
ing the Rockwell display, but also will 
give to the jeweler other ideas for 
promoting Watch Inspection Time, 
such as radio commercials, advertising 
copy and direct mail. 


Foote, Cone & Belding handles the 


account. 


LARGEST car card ever used in New England—I6 by 44 inches—comprises part of promo- 
tional campaign for Friend's Brick Oven Baked Beans, Friend Brothers, Inc., Melrose, Mass. 
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“Yes, Bill, P'd love to go” 


The value of the telephone isn’t just the calls you make. 
Sometimes the calls you receive are even more impor- 
tant. You'd miss a lot if the telephone wasn’t there. 


Jusr on the calls you make, the telephone’s a big bargain 
in convenience, security, success and good times. When 
you add the calls you receive, it’s an even bigger value. 

Telephone rates are still low. The increases granted so 
far, plus those now requested, are much less than increases 
in most other things in recent years. Matter of fact, they 
average only a penny or so per call. 
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75% of Our Sales Engineers 
Upped Earnings with Incentive Pay 


BY JAMES W. BRADY 


Chief Industrial Engineer, Emery Industries, Inc.* 


Emery Industries’ salesmen are graduate chemists. They do 


considerable missionary selling. Pay is built on base salary 


plus commission over quota. Under this plan, sales have 


risen, net sales costs declined, salesmen's earnings are up 


This is a report on Emery Indus- 
tries’ incentive compensation plan for 
salesmen who sell basic raw materials 
to other manufacturers. 

Before getting into the details of 
the plan, let’s sum up the reasons why 
management likes this incentive pay 
plan for industrial salesmen and, im- 
portant, why the majority of our 
salesmen have a cold cash reason for 
liking it very much too. 


Why Plan Is Liked 


Since the plan was put into effect 
on April 1, 1948, Emery finds that: 

1. Net selling cost per 1,000 
pounds of products sold was 93.5% of 
anticipated cost, through March 31, 
1949, 

2. ‘Total sales for the department 
using the plan were 1.66% under 
total budget which means, in effect, 
that for the year plant capacity was 
entirely consumed. 

3. Total sales for the department 
were 7.2% greater than for the pre- 
vious year. Total specialty sales in- 
creased 29.5%. 

4. Of the salesmen in the depart- 
ment, exactly 75.0% of them had sub- 
stantial increases in incentive earnings. 

On the whole, we believe we’re on 
the right track in operating a sales 
incentive plan. 

Emery produces a variety of rela- 
tively similar products but they are 
sold to a tremendously diversified 
market. Emery products include 
stearic, oleic, and fatty acids; textile 
and sanforizing oils, cutting oil and 
lubricant additives, reagents, esters, 
and other similar chemicals. 

Consuming industries include cos- 
metics, soapers, textile mills, rubber 
goods ‘and lubricant manufacturers, 
candle makers and a host of others. 
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Emery salesmen must have consid- 
erable technical knowledge of our 
products and the industries which use 
them. Almost without exception, our 
salesmen are graduate chemists. The 
company has a few brokers, but our 
direct representatives sell by far the 
greater part of our volume. 

Considering the technical knowl- 
edge and the pioneering necessary in 
the sale of our products we recog- 
nized the difficulties in working out 
a fair pay plan with the incentive 
principle. Understandably enough, we 
settled on a base salary plus bonus 
over quota plan. 


Key to Success 


The key to the success of the in- 
centive plan lies, obviously, in how 
we lay out each salesman’s territory 
and set his quota. 

In early February, we submit to 
each of our 12 salesmen a detailed 
list of purchases in the past two years 
by each of his customers. The sales- 
man is asked to estimate, by product, 
sales for the coming year. Our sales- 
men, experience shows, are about 
equally divided between optimism and 
pessimism on this point. 

Salesmen’s individual estimates are 
correlated by Emery’s Market Re- 
search Department. Sales management 
then takes estimates from both sales- 
men and researchers and makes a 
budget by territory and by product 
for the calendar year. 

Territorial budgets are converted 
to quotas by applying a factor of 0.80 
against the budgeted amount. This, in 
effect, provides a 25% incentive op- 
portunity for each salesman if he’s to 
meet the budget. If the salesman ex- 
ceeds the quota, he automatically 
earns incentive pay at the rate of 
1.0% of his quarterly salary for each 
1.0% his actual sales exceed quota. 

Budgets and quotas are reviewed 


quarterly. In the event that changes 
are anticipated in the general level of 
business, quotas may be revised, 
Whether a revision is made upward 
or downward, it is an “across the 
board” revision; that is, all territories 
are affected simultaneously and pro- 
portionately. 

If new products are added or estab- 
lished products discontinued, quotas 
are reviewed. If an established cus- 
tomer moves from one Emery sales 
territory to another, the sales quota is 
transferred at the start of the quarter 
following the shift. The shift in 
quotas does not change the total of 
the two territories combined. 

As in many companies, when a 
product is sold in one Emery sales 
territory but delivered to another, the 
commission is split 50-50 between the 
two Emery salesmen. 


Six Basic Features 
The six basic 


Emery plan can 
follows: 


features in the 
be described as 


1. The plan guarantees effective 
base salaries, arrived at through a 
salary evaluation program, and fur- 
ther provides for salesman participa- 
tion in all company benefits such as 
pension trust plan, hospitalization, etc. 


2. All travel and entertainment 


expenses are borne by the company. 


3. The plan provides for equal in- 
centive opportunity as measured by 
the base salaries and there are no lim- 
itations placed on earnings. 


4. Special incentive opportunities 
exist through the use of “multiple 
credit” arrangements. 


5. The plan provides for quarterly 
review of sales quotas and_ possible 
revision. 


6. Incentive earnings are paid in 
full each quarter and there is no 
carry-over of deficits (sales below 
quotas) from one quarter to the next. 


Participating in this plan are senior 
and junior salesmen. Junior salesmen 
do not participate while in training 
but do when they are assigned their 
own territories. Each salesman re- 
ceives his full earnings. In other 
words, supervisors do not share in the 
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salesman’s incentive earnings. Com- 
mission brokers are specifically ex- 
cluded from this plan. 

Incentive earnings are calculated 
on the basis of the salesman’s perform- 
ance as measured by his quota. Sales 
over quota are expressed as a per- 
centage and this percentage applied to 
the quarterly salary is the amount of 
incentive compensation. Thus, the 
formulae shown at right. 

This technique provides one tre- 
mendously important advantage: A 
salesman in a territory of restricted 
scope can earn just as much as a sales- 
man in a large territory. It is not a 
matter of total pounds; it is a matter 
of performance against quota. Thus, 
if it is desirable, for any one of a 
dozen reasons, to have a salesman in 
a territory which is relatively small, 
he can be assured of an incentive 
opportunity as great as in any other 
territory. 

In addition to this, provision is 
made in the plan for the institution 
of “multiple credits’ when desired. 
This provides for establishing a special 
incentive opportunity through the 
sales of any product or group of prod- 
ucts which management desires to em- 
phasize at any time. A multiple credit 


TULL UALR 


QUOTA PAY FORMULA 


Actual Sales 
Quota Sales 
Incentive factor 


100 = 


< quarterly salary = 


incentive factor 


incentive pay 


HOW INCENTIVE PAYS 


Factor Salesman A Salesman B 
(Larger Territory) (Medium Territory) 
Increase in total sales 30.1% 17.2%, 
Increase in specialty sales 8.0%, 68.5% 
Increase in earnings 74.8%, 46.1%, 


is expressed in terms of dollars per 
unit; that is, $1 per 1,000 pounds 
sold, and is generally contingent upon 
the salesman having met his over-all 
quota. Multiple credits, when estab- 
lished, are guaranteed effective for 
one quarter and may be extended in- 
definitely. Management reserves the 
right to change quarterly the rate of 


“O. K." IS BACK 


Chevrolet's famous pre-war "O. K." merchandising plan for its 
dealers’ used car departments is back—with a new face, adapted 
this time for effectivé use by both large and small dealers. 

Miniature models are used to demonstrate layouts for the rural 
and the metropolitan dealer, and for the dealer with the odd-shaped 
lot and the one with an exceptional ground area. 

Chevrolet states: "Used cars are no fly-by-night operation. With 
the number of new cars on the road rapidly growing, it is necessary 
for the dealer, both psychologically and financially, to prepare to 
move used cars in increasing volume." 
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multiple credit, or the product speci- 
fied for multiple credit. 

How does the incentive pay plan 
work out in the case of a salesman 
with a-relatively large territory, and 
with a salesman in a medium size 
territory? Let’s compare the earnings 
of these two salesmen under the new 
plan against the old one. They work 
out as shown in the table above. 

These increases are especially sig- 
nificant to us in view of the increasing 
competition in the whole area of sell- 
ing. Sales which reflect increases in 
total poundage mean that we are get- 
ting more of the potential market and 
keeping our plant busy. Increased 
sales of specialty items means greater 
diversification of product which re- 
sults in less shock in periods of eco- 
nomic readjustment. Increased earn- 
ings for salesmen result in higher 
morale of the sales force and also re- 
flect enthusiasm. 

The Emery plan has five major ob- 
jectives which have stood up to the 
expectations of both the management 
and the salesmen. These objectives 
are: 

1. To increase sales volume to the 
trade by increasing consumption of 
present customers, securing new cus- 
tomers, and finding new uses for the 
products. 


2. ‘To stimulate sales of specialty 
products as designated by manage- 
ment. This includes pushing new 
products or premium priced products. 


3. To achieve a sales volume as 
great as budgeted or greater, provided 
plant capacity is not a limiting factor. 

4. To relate sales salary costs to 
incentive earnings so that annual 
standard sales costs can be anticipated. 

5. To reward salesmen in propor- 
tion to their efforts as measured by 
their performance against quota. 
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safety 


economy 


Safety! Rated in the utility 
category at full gross weight, with 
a limit flight load factor of 4.4 G’s, 
the Beechcraft A35 Bonanza has 
been subjected successfully to spe- 
cial, additional tests not required 
by CAA. Sturdy framework is the 
secret. 


...combined for 


greater value in the 


Speed! With a top speed at sea level of 184 miles 
per hour (performance figures guaranteed), at 
8,000 feet the Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 
mph using only 56% of engine’s maximum rated 
take-off power. No engine overload, so you get extra 
speed with an extra margin of safety. 


Ruggedness’! Just for example, 
check the low and sturdy landing 
gear, with its wide tread and long 
wheel base, and struts exclusively 
cross-braced. Nose gear position 
plus long wheel base eliminate 
pitching, allow greater braking 
without excessive nose wheel load. 


Economy! This Beechcraft has 
a fuel consumption of only 914 gal- 
lons per hour at cruising speed. It 
carries four people and more than 
135 pounds of baggage at a seat- 
mile cost of as low as 114 cents. 
You get the extra speed you want 
plus this important extra economy. 


Comfort! The unique retractable 
step preserves feminine dignity. The 
wide sedan-type door and folding 
front seat help make getting in and 
out of this Beechcraft as easy as the 
family car. Plenty of room to stretch 


ae these 


per hour accessible two ways 


Compare these 
performance features comfort features 
Top speed, 184 mph Exclusive retractable 
Cruising speed, 170 step 
mph Limousine entrance 
Range, 750 miles Insulated, sound-proofed 
Service Ceiling 17,100 cabin 
feet Quickly removable rear seat 
Fuel economy, 9% gal. Luggage compartment 


aa 


out; cabin really sound-proofed. 


These are only a few of the reasons why the Beech- 
craft Bonanza is a better buy! See it today! A note 
on your company letterhead will bring illustrated 
brochures describing the Beechcraft Bonanza’s many 
extra advantages. Write to Beech Aircraft Corpora- 


tion, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcrafi 


Cr: ANAM 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Small-Fry Firms Team Up 
For Cooperative Self-Help 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


The name: Small Industries of Northern California. Object: 


to ferret out leads for products and services offered by 


member-companies, to prospect for resources, to improve 


technical know-how. How're they doing? Here's the answer. 


The sales outlook for some 100 
small job shops in Northern Cali- 
fornia was pretty bleak a year ago. 
Their owners are production men, 
but they realized that if the sale isn’t 
made production ability doesn’t mean 
a thing. Individually, they are too 
small to afford a first-class sales effort. 
For the solution to their common 
problem these rugged individualists 
formed Small Industries of Northern 
California, Inc.*, with these objec- 
tives: 

“1. Develop more sources of sub- 
contract work for job shop members 
through operation of a central clear- 
ing house and field service. 

“2. Develop more outlets for the 
products of manufacturer members. 

“3. Open channels for the pur- 
chase of materials and equipment at 
more favorable prices. 

“4. Provide for more efficient and 
economical operation of small plants 
through cooperative activity in selling, 
buying and manufacturing.” 

Before going into the story of how 
they carried out their ideas, this is a 
summary of results during the first 
year: Members have received orders 
worth a half million dollars, work 
they might not otherwise have ob- 
tained. According to Harold D. 
Weber, business consultant, who is on 
the group’s advisory board, some 
$200,000 to $250,000 in contracts 
have been awarded, and another 
$250,000 worth of business is lined up. 

To carry out its program, Small 
Industries has: 

1. Set up a central office and dis- 
play room in Oakland, Calif. 

2. Collected information on mem- 
bers’ production facilities and “open 
capacity.” 

3. Circulated information on 
facilities and open capacities to pur- 
chasing agents, through personal calls 


* 618 
Calif. 


Twenty-Ninth Ave., Oakland, 
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and a_ twice-a-month newsletter, 
“Open Capacity.” 

Small Industries is not a coopera- 
tive. Member concerns bid individ- 
ually and competitively. However, 
when the nature of the job makes it 
advisable, firms in several categories 
will submit combination bids. ‘This 
puts small shops into direct and effec- 
tive competition with large concerns 
with multiple facilities. 

Each of the members of Small In- 
dustries pays $15 a month toward 
common sales facilities. This provides 
an annual budget of $18,000. Small 


Industries has no other source of in- 


come, but it enjoys priceless amounts 
of voluntary assistance, counsel and 
guidance. The president is Donn 
Sigerson, operator of a member con- 
cern, All Work Manufacturing Co, 
Oakland. In effect, Mr. Sigerson is 
the group’s sales manager. Aiding 
Mr. Sigerson in the group’s business 
are: vice-president, George Smedberg, 
Associated Lighting Service, San 
Francisco; secretary-treasurer, Kyle 
Van Nest, Precision Machine Prod- 
ucts Co., Alameda. 

About 13 different types of basic 
industrial processes are performed by 
the members of Small Industries, 
Roughly, these break down into: 
three kinds of plastic molding; six 
kinds of woodworking; three or four 
sorts of electrical work. More specific 
breakdowns find shops engaged in 
screw machine work, milling machine, 
die casting, turret lathe, tool and die; 
welding and sheet metal; stamping, 
forging, spring manufacturing ; enam- 
eling and polishing; finishing ma- 
terials by plating. 


RECOGNITION: Big business and the banks have given their blessing to Small Indus- 
tries. Sl's president, Donn Sigerson, (third from lett) is greeted by E. A. Mattison, 
exec.v-p. Bank of America. This has led to both sub-contracts and prime contracts. 
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The products made, or in line to be 
made, are limitless and range from 
pertume dispensers to automobile 
parts; from containers for a pharma- 
ceutical house to substantial and com- 
plex parts required by various kinds 
of heavy industry. Some members sell 
their own lines—a vegetable juice ex- 
tractor for example. Others in the 
group offer plant equipment and 
know-how to produce what the cus- 
tomer needs, the customer, in most 
cases, being another and _ probably 
larger industry. 

How are leads or contracts as- 
signed or portioned out to members ? 

That is one of the most interesting 
aspects of the activity, for in spite of 
the cooperative nature of the organ- 
ization and the mutual aid program, 
individual members remain competi- 
tive. In fact, it would be difficult to 
find more rugged individualists than 
are in this group. All are highly 
skilled. They may be heads of small 
or medium-size business now, but 
the majority of them have come up 
the hard way and few are very far 
removed from the work bench. Some 
of them still spend all or part of 
their time in actual production. They 
want to remain competitive, and this 
is how it is done: 


Digs Up Jobs 
The Central Office digs up or 


learns of a job. Perhaps three, per- 
haps five of its members are equally 
well fitted to take it on. The firm that 
wants work done supplies specifica- 
tions. The Central Office does the 
initial screening, using as its yardstick 
the experience and skill of qualified 
members, their plant capacities, finan- 
cial status, and whether their plants 
are “open”: not tied up with another 
contract. The several or the half 
dozen who remain after this screen- 
ing are informed of the job and told 
to look over the blueprints. Those 
members who decide to compete for 
the contract then put in their com- 
petitive bids directly to the prime con- 
tractor. The shop or plant that has 
the most to offer at the fairest price 
gets the job. 

It speaks well for the sportsman- 
ship of these rugged individualists, 
who are trying out a new kind of mu- 
tual help, that thus far there has been 
remarkably little griping over “who 
got what.” This is the more inter- 
esting when one considers that no 
special or extra fees or percentages are 
paid by the shops that get the con- 
tracts. The association as a whole 
Pays the expenses of the Central 
Office and its executive’s salary out of 
its budget drawn from members’ fees. 
here are no commissions on specific 
Jobs brought in. 
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SMALL INDUSTRIES 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
616 29th Avenue 

Oakland, California 

Phone: KELLOG 4-7706 
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to learn equipment 
necessary for bid 


it ~ 


screen MASTER FILES 


for all shops equipped to 
bid, with open capacity 


WHAT HAPPENS TO YOUR 
“BID REQUESTS” 


Work & Bid Request 
SOURCE 


al 


Monthly 
“OPEN CAPACITY” 
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> ~ 


ENGINEERING FIELD SERVICE 


Gives detailed technical information 


BID eT 


ALL screened Shops 
are notified of Bid Request 


N 


ALL Shops notified 
work up own estimates & 
place bid direct with source 


PROMOTION TO PROSPECTS: With this flow-chart, firms invited to join Small 


Industries see how cooperative leads-hunting produces orders for participants. 


This setup, of course, calls for dis- 
cretion on the part of the executive 
heading the Central Office, and for 
confidence on the part of the members 
in the fairness of the screening 
process and subsequent apportioning 
of leads. The secret behind the good 
spirit that animates this group may be 
the same that has made the American 
system what it is: the realization by 
each member that he has a fair 
chance and the faith that he will get 
his in due cours: if he can deliver the 
goods. 

Here are a few examples of jobs 
brought in by the organization, or re- 
sulting from its existence and promo- 
tion: 

A contact of the Central Office 
brought in a visitor-from the Nether- 
lands East Indies, who was interested 
in selling perfumes and wanted some- 
thing unusual in the way of a dis- 


penser. A cap dispenser was his objec- 
tive. This was something that a num- 
ber of the group’s members might be 
able to make. All members likely to be 
interested and with suitable facilities 
and skills were given the lead. From 
there on it was up to the members 
who were interested to do their best. 
It worked out that two of the mem- 
bers got together and developed a 
completely new type of perfume dis- 
penser. 

An important western pharmaceuti- 
cal house uses a special kind of metal 
specimen box which had been manu- 
factured at a considerable distance 
from the home area. If they could get 
something as good, or better, closer 
to home, they were willing to buy 
and would be steady customers. Mem- 
bers of Small Industries looked it 
over; those interested and able sub- 
mitted bids. Result: One presented a 
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proposition that saved the pharma- 
ceutical house approximately 30% on 
this particular item. The Small In- 
dustries shop has a steady contract 
that pays the overhead. 

Quite frequently a _ purchasing 
agent of a major industrial or manu- 
facturing firm will come to the Cen- 
tral Office and say: “We have such- 
and-such parts, or so-and-so subcon- 
tracting we'd like to farm out. Do 
you have anyone among your members 
who could handle it for us?” Some- 


times the reply is an immediate yes. 
Other times, those members with the 
skill and facilities are put in touch 
with the firm and challenged to exer- 
cise their ingenuity to produce what 
is needed and make a bid. 

In the case of a member who pro- 
duces, or desires to produce, a given 
article it goes a little differently. The 
owner of the small plant that de- 
veloped the vegetable juice extractor 
preferred to make it for someone who 
would market it. Still another had a 
patented plastic product which he was 
willing to manufacture for a firm that 
would handle the distribution. In 
each case they were put in touch with 
suitable contacts. “The rest was up 
to them. 

For all the individualism and the 
willingness to abide by the philosophy 
that all have a fair. chance and the 
best man wins, there is a strong pride 
in the group. It is important to note 
that the membership committee is 
very particular in admitting members. 
When a man applies for membership 
it is not only his skill and his facili- 
ties that are considered, but his gen- 
eral character, his business reputation 
and his financial standing is examined. 
As one spokesman put it: “A few 
bum jobs could be fatal to the group.” 
Certainly a few undependable mem- 
bers could cast doubt on the organi- 
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zation as a whole. The fact that 
there have been only a handful of 
resignations since the organization 
was founded indicates (1) that the 
screening process in admitting mem- 
bers is a sound one; (2) that the 
members believe that the group activ- 
ity is giving them what they want. 
Although the first year’s work (be- 
cause of the economic pressure on 
members) has been concentrated on 
obtaining as much business as possible, 
a start has been made on the second 


TUMBLING TOY: Small Industries helps lo- 
cate sales outlets for specific products, or 
finds special jobs to absorb capacity of 
member firms’ machinery. The kids are real. 


objective: development and marketing 
of new products for which research 
indicates a need. One step in this di- 
rection is participation by Small In- 
dustries in the recent Bay Area Indus- 
trial Exhibit in the Oakland Audi- 
torium. The group had exhibit space 
to show the products of its members 
and to advertise their skills and serv- 
ices. This presentation before a con- 
centrated audience of interested busi- 
nessmen has engendered new interest 
in the group. 

For example, at this exposition one 
of the members unveiled a revolu- 
tionary new toy, dubbed the “Tumble 
Tub,” with quite astonishing results. 
The Tumble Tub is a hemispherical- 
shaped tub made of light metal, in 
which, because of newly engineered 
and patented features, one or two 
children can sit and rock and roll, 
spin and travel indefinitely. It com- 
bines in one toy a hobby horse, a 
merry-go-round and a_ traveling 
vehicle. This is accomplished, its pro- 
ducer explains, by the application of 
the engineering principles of proper 
center of gravity, centrifugal force, 
and the unlimited energy character- 
istic of the small child. 

Macy’s department store in San 
Francisco saw a telecast of the toy 
over station KPIX and immediately 
contacted the manufacturer through 


Small Industries. A demonstration 
followed in the store, with the result 
that the manufacturer’s pilot models 
were sold from under him, so to speak 
during the few minutes that he wa 
out for a cup of coffee. 

The major staff of volunteers comes 
from an interesting source: the Indus. 
trial Department of the regional util- 
ity, the Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 
Perhaps it should be brought out here 
that big business and industry in 
Northern California from the start 
has played a major role in encourag. 
ing, guiding, and advising Small In. 
dustries. Not only chambers of com- 
merce throughout the region, but the 
more influential banks, the utility, and 
companies such as Chevrolet Motor 
Division, General Motors Corp., and 
Dodge Division, General Electric Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Southern Pacific 
Co., and many others have given 
moral as well as practical support in 
an unusual relationship between big 
and little business. The end in view, 
of course, is long-range development 
of the region industrially. 

It was as a part of this coopera- 
tion of big industry with the group’s 
program that Small Industries fell 
heir to volunteer representatives it 
could not possibly have paid for: the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. field men 
who are out contacting industry. The 
Sales Department of the utility be- 
came so interested in the aims of the 
group that it placed these field men 
at the disposal of Small Industries for 
such contacting as they wished to 
make. 


Sponsor: Bank of America 


A major helper and sponsor of the 
group is the Bank of America. Along 
with the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., the Small Business Advisory 
Service of the Bank of America was 
a leader in putting on a series of 
luncheons which brought together 
Small Industries’ representatives and 
heads of chamber of commerce in- 
dustrial departments, the Bay Area 
Industrial Council, and what amount- 
ed to a roll call of big business in the 
area. To these top executives, men 
well above the purchasing agent level 
usually contacted by those with some- 
thing to tell, Small Industries’ spokes- 
men had opportunities to tell their 
stories—which they did with facts, 
figures and charts. Four meetings 
have been held, one each in Oakland, 
San Francisco, San Jose and Rich- 
mond. They have proved valuable in 
presenting to top management at the 
policy-making level of major business 
facts about what smaller plants and 
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AC THE BELLS in Bellingham won't make more 


noise for you in this Washington fishing center than 
ABC. For ABC rings the bell with 69% of all the radio 
families there, says BMB. In 42 Coast towns (inside AND 
outside) ABC has 50% or better BMB penetration. 


OUNTING ALL the Marys in Marysville is a cinch 
compared to totting up the ABC fans there. Yet BMB did 
it and found 72% of this California town’s radio families 
have the ABC habit...and it’s a good one for you to get, 
too, if you want primary coverage of 96.7% of all Coast 


radio families. 


Ab 
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UZZING DOWN to California, we find all the roses 
in Santa Rosa hardly outnumber the ABC fans there. It’s 
a honey of an audience, says BMB, for 81% of the radio 
families are regular ABC listeners. Big towns or small, 
on ABC you reach them all (and sell ’em). 


ABC 


FOR COVERAGE... ABC’s booming Pacific network 
delivers 228,000 watts of power—49,250 more than the 
second-place network. This power spells coverage— 
ABC primary service area (BMB 50% or better) covers 
96.7% of all Pacific Coast radio homes. And ABC’s 
Coast Hooper for 1948 was up 9% or better both day 
and night. 


FOR COST...a half hour on ABC’s full 22-station Pacific 
network costs only $1,228.50. Yet you can buy as few 
as 5 stations for testing or concentration. And ABC 
is famous for the kind of audience-building promotion 


that helps slice the cost-per-listener. 


Whether you’re on a coast network 
or intend to be—talk to ABC 


PACIFIC NETWORK 


New York: 7 West 66th St. - TRafalgar 3-7000— Detroit: 1700 Stroh Bldg. * CHerry 8321—Cuicaco: 20 N. Wacker Dr. 
DElaware 1900—Los ANGELES: 6363 Sunset Blvd. + HUdson 2-3141—San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. « EXbrook 2-6544 


On the coast you cant get away from 
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BUT... 


YOU CAN’T VAULT 
INTO WESTERN MICHIGAN 
WITHOUT WKZO-WJEF! 


The peculiar “wall of fading” that surrounds 
Western Michigan makes it imperative for radio 
advertisers to use stations within our region... . 
Outside stations simply don’t get through con- 
sistently; hence Western Michigan folks seldom 
even try to get faraway stations. 


Within the area, WKZO, Kalamazoo, and WJEF, 
Grand Rapids, combine to give time-buyers every- 
thing they want, and at a price they can afford to 
pay. Project our Hooper ratings and you'll find 
that WKZO-WJEF have about 23% more city lis- 
teners than the next-best two-station combination. 
Study our BMB figures and you'll see even more 
evidence of our rural superiority. Finally, look at 


*Earl Meadows of the U. S. did it at the 1936 Olympics. 


WK2Z0 


feat in KALAMAZOO 


Avery-Knodel, Ine. 
Exclusive 
National 


and GREATER WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Representatives : (CBS) 


BET 


a $5 


Nil 
our combination rate and you'll discover a 30% 
saving over the next-best two-station combination! 


Don’t be fooled about Western Michigan. Ask 
us or Avery-Knodel, Inc., for all the really inter- 
esting facts. 


Both Owned 
and Operated 


WEF 


Hal in GRAND RAPIDS 


AND KENT COUNTY 
(CBS) 


by Fetzer 


Broadcasting Co. 


shops have to offer them. 


The Bank of America plans fur- 
ther cooperation with Small Indus- 
tries, says Director of the Bank’s Ad- 
visory Service, Richard Oddie. There 
will be small business management 
meetings for which the Bank will help 
to provide speakers and instructors in 
cost, distribution, product marketing, 
and practical aspects of selling their 
products. 

Small Industries also won the en- 
dorsement of the Bay Area Council 
—largely through _ representations 
made on behalf of the group by its 
friends in big business, who realize 
that their own welfare and that of 
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the region cannot be separated from 
the well-being of smaller enterprisers. 

It was put succinctly by Mr. Oddie 
in a talk this spring before the Pacific 
Southwest Credit Conference held in 
San Francisco. “The West,’’ he said, 
“needs industrial development. Vigor- 
ous, healthy small business, particu- 
larly in the manufacturing field, is 
vitally important. According to re- 
cently released Government figures, 
74% of all western manufacturing 
plants employ less than 20 workers. 
This shows the importance of practi- 
cal cooperation to sustain these small 
manufacturers who are definitely the 
bulwark of our industrial democracy.” 


There will be a delay of two 
weeks ... in publicaticn of Part 
| of the previously announced 
group of three articles in which 
Dr. James F. Bender will bring 
to Sales Management subscrib- 
ers a “packaged” course in 
public speaking which any com- 
pany can take over completely 
and use with groups of sales 
executives or salesmen. 


Part | will appear in Sales Man- 
agement for August 15. 
—The Editors. 
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Kg ‘Jessie’s Notebook 


drives home 
sales messages to 
—<Y 17,500,000 house- 
wives each Week. 


The selling power is the natural 
power of editorialized advertis- 
ing—greatly enhanced by Jessie 
DeBoth’s knowledge of her 
products and her audience. 


MINIATURE FACSIMILE MACHINE enables the businessman, or anyone in his 
office, to send and receive telegrams easily and quickly. It weighs 18 pounds. For food and household product 
advertisers, Jessie’s Notebook 
is advertising’s “low budget 
miracle.” 


JESSIE'S 22400h 


420 Lexington Avenue 5 No. Wabash Avenue 


coming your way ... 


sees: desk fax, a desk-model tele- of the company’s earlier facsimile New York 17,N.Y. Chicago 2, Ilinois 
: : . a” Lexington 2-1434 Financial 6-1051 
gram and cable sender and receiver, telegraph equipment and brought 
is designed to increase overall down the cost to a point which ie caeSe . aa 
speed and convenience of telegraph makes the new machine practical | 


service. The miniature facsimile for installation in customers’ offices | 


’ 

machine saves the time of picking on a wide scale. | ONE YEARS ADVERTISING 
up and delivering telegrams by | 

messenger, and reduces the sending | FOR JUST A FEW CENTS! 


sess: flexstrand, a new type of au- 


of a telegram to the simple process tomotive primary wire, features 
of placing the message on the cylin- additional strands of wire, and a 
der of the machine and pressing a special lacquer treatment for im- 
button. Desk-Fax measures. only proved water-proofing. It is 
10 x 11 x 7 inches and weighs 18 claimed that the added strands 
pounds. The sender of a telegram make the wire more flexible, easier 
by Desk-Fax writes his message in to handle, and better able to with- 
longhand or types it. Electrical im- stand vibration. The manufacturer 


pulses, transmitted as a_ stylus 
passes over the message, which is 
placed on a cylinder for sending, 
flash over the wire and cause a re- 
ceiving machine at a Western 
Union central office to create an 
exact pictorial reproduction of the 
message. The Desk-Fax automati- 
cally becomes a receiving machine 
when the central office signals that 
it wishes to transmit a message to 
the Desk-Fax patron, who then 


A COLORFUL, CONVENIENT 


PLASTIC CALENDAR CARD 


It costs only a few pennies to send your 
message out for a full year on this 
strikingly-colored, smartly -designed 
Pocket Calendar Card. Long-lasting— 


places a receiving blank on the made of smooth-finished plastic... popu- 
cylinder of the device, and receives WIRE has had lacquer treatment for im- | lar with both men and women... permits: 
the telegram in final form on a proved waterproofing and is more flexible. — ~~ ol op or — 
blank 614 x 414 inches in size. The sake Sane sisted om tease 
receiving blank is an electrosensi- recommends Flexstrand for all au- 

tive dry recording paper invented tomotive lighting systems and 

by Western Union engineers and other forms of primary wiring in | J a CARROLL COMPANY 
called “Teledeltos.” In developing the motor car. It is a product of | Sasi papa 
the Desk-Fax, Western Union en- The Electric Auto-Lite Co, | aaAnie pee Ovens eee 
gineers radically reduced the size Toledo, Ohio. Specialties for the Advertiser for Over 50 Years 
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Ice Cream for the Stuyvesant's: 


Now It's Ice Cream for the Sweeney's 


Look at your specialty products. Ask yourself whether 


they have mass market possibilities. Golden State Ltd. 


spotted such an opportunity in its cusom-order depart- 


ment. Production streamlining and lower prices are 


making mass market products out of class market products. 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Golden State Co., Ltd., has had 
a specialty department which provides 
delectable custom-made desserts—at a 
price—for a limited “carriage trade” 
market. Within its own walls the 
company refers to it casually as “the 
pudding department.” The basis of all 
of these products is ice cream, sherbet 
or a combination of the two, ice cream 
being one of the major products of 
this processor of dairy foods. 

Golden State’s pudding department 
has a thousand different molds and 
can produce, on demand, a bon voyage 
job in the form of a ship, realistic 
snowballs, an old-fashioned bouquet 
of flowers, a mouth-watering basket 
of California fruit—or any one of 
996 other special-occasion desserts. 

The California fruit basket is made 
(in case you are curious) of catering 
grade Nesselrode ice cream—a French 
vanilla base with French chestnuts, 


MMMMM\M . 


. . » GOOD! “Every day is a holiday when 
you serve this delicious ice cream pie for dessert,” says 
Golden State advertising. Pie has vanilla “crust,” is filled 
with strawberry, butterscotch, or ambrosia parfait. A fancy 
item is offered to dealers for special promotion once a month. 


raisins, walnuts, and cherries. ‘The 
basket is pinked out with pastel-tinted 
whipped cream. Inside are fruits and 
berries individually and manually 
made of appropriately flavored sher- 
bets and ice cream—peaches, pears, 
grapes, strawberries, apples. The 
baskets come in sizes from a quart to 
a gallon and it’s not hard to imagine 
what they'd do to a party table. 
Naturally, the market is limited. 

But people without fancy incomes 
also have parties, and there are many 
more people with modest money than 
the other kind. Around the mid- 


1930’s Golden State promotion men 
began to wonder if there was not 
some way of widening the market for 
some of their newsy special occasion 
molds. Perhaps some of the items 
could be mass-produced; then prices 
could be brought down, and the po- 
tential market could be substantially 
widened. 

There were a number of reasons 
why this was desirable, apart from 
the profit advantages of a volume 
market. 

It was not practicable to sell the 
custom-made items through dealers. 
They were sold from the company’s 
pudding department and delivered di- 
rect to the customer. Delivery costs 
ran high and handling was sometimes 
dificult. Raw materials and _ labor 
costs, particularly the latter, were 
steadily increasing and, despite the 
high price of the custom-made items, 
profits were not what they had been. 

Streamlining production and dis- 


EVERY MONTH, A NEW PROMOTION: This is a "snowball," 
pushed for December, It's a vanilla ice cream ball rolled in 
cocoanut, topped with green whipped cream holly leaves sur- 
rounding a bright red candle. Once made only on custom-order, 
snowballs now are packed 6 to a box for $1.20, and paper lace 
doilies and candles are included too, for that real holiday flavor. 
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. FOR 73 YEARS THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
% HAS BEEN MAKING IT PROFITABLE FOR 
- ADVERTISERS TO CREATE TOMORROW’S SALES 


BY ADVERTISING THE NIGHT BEFORE. 


The Chicago Daily News is the preferred home newspaper of Chicago's moste IMPORTANT 
million. This group of reader-friends represents one of the richest concentrations of buying power in 
America to be reached by a daily newspaper. 


MOREOVER, THROUGH THE DAILY NEWS YOU 
ARE TALKING TO THEM IN THE LEISURELY 
ENVIRONMENT OF THEIR HOMES. IN THEIR 
HOMES -- WHERE THE PRESSURE OF THE WORK- 
DAY IS OFF AND THEY CAN RELAX AND REFLECT. 


In their home surroundings these people dream as they read of the good things of life they 
would like to own. And, as they read and dream, so do they buy! 


They are Chicago's most IMPORTANT million—as many an advertiser has found out! For 
example, more automotive advertising is placed in the Chicago Daily News than in any other 
Chicago daily newspaper! 


>| CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


] Offices in 
NEW YORK . DETROIT . LOS ANGELES = MIAMI 


“—_ 
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tribution of appropriate items which 
could be made to carry the front for 
the ice cream department and to in- 
ject a news element into the standard 
routine of ice cream merchandising, 
seemed like a good answer. In 1938 
the experiment was tried. 


Time Factor 


This was the year before the Fair. 
The Pacific Coast was expecting big 
things from the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. In preparation for 
many visitors and ‘parties, the com- 
pany instituted a popular pudding de- 
partment, featuring frozen desserts 
and promoting “The Dessert of the 
Month.” These were production-line 
items made to sell at popular prices 
through dealers who would order in 
quantity and be responsible for the 
merchandising, selling, delivery if any, 
and collecting. 

Each item was promoted for a 
month with all the advertising ammu- 
nition available, from dealer point-of- 
purchase to newspaper display. Some 
of the items: Hawaiian Loaf, Cherry 


Loaf (for February), Strawberry 
“Pie” (April), Jamboree Loaf 
(May), Peach Loaf (August), 


Harvest Loaf (November), and as 
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the Exposition Year neared, Treasure 
Island Pudding became a strongly 
featured item. These frozen puddings 
were put out in cellophane-windowed 
boxes. Consumer response was gratify- 
ing and some of the items sold to the 
extent of several thousand ice cream 
gallons a month. 

It was into the pudding department, 
when it was well under way, that 
Golden State introduced items from 
its Specialty Department. One of the 
first to be adapted to the production 
line was the ice cream pie. A “pump- 
kin pie” was featured for Thanksgiv- 
ing. The “crust” was vanilla ice 
cream, the filling spicy pumpkin ice 
cream. 

The Specialty Department had 
manually produced these pies—one 
at a time—to sell at $1.75 each. In- 
ventive-minded persons in the organ- 
ization collectively worked out a 
method of putting them on a produc- 
tion line van, making it possible to 
produce them at the rate of 720 an 
hour. 

The first pie was small, a four- 
serving one. The sections were marked 
off with heavy whipped cream and 
decorated appropriately to the filling. 
Cream and decorations were applied 
manually. Identical in quality with 


@ The Courier-Express reaches 
those who must be sold to sell 
the Buffalo area. And it reaches 
them more economically. That is 
why its general (national) linage 
has increased 71% in the last ten 
years while its competition 
gained 51%. 


Remember, your dollar in the 
Courier-Express buys greater im- 
pact on the families with more 
money to BUY your products. 


4) “ale | 
h¥ [' CCl | 
(cur errs 


Western New York's 
Only Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


the Specialty Department pie, this 
one containing four servings sold for 
39 cents. The difference in price was 
accounted for not only by the produc- 
tion line process, but by the limita- 
tion of choice (standardization) and 
by the greatly reduced distribution 
costs. 

The pie was merchandised through 
Golden State’s established dealers 
with other items. Thus the company 
saved the heavy overhead of direct 
consumer servicing. Salesmen for 
other dealer items took the story to 
their customers and it won a quick 
response. New dealers were signed up 
on the strength of its appeal. 


Good Response 


Harold Sloan, Golden State’s ice 
cream manager, says: “Both the deal- 
er and the consumer response were 
very satisfactory—in fact, ahead of 
our anticipations.” 

The new department was just get- 


‘ting into its stride when wartime 


shortages and restrictions on cream 
and manpower made it necessary to 
suspend operation. Not until the fall 
of 1948 was it practicable to resume 
the frozen pudding production line. 

The first item off the line was a 
new, larger version of the ice cream 
pie. A month later came Christmas 
snowballs. The pie was standardized 
in a choice of three fillings: straw- 
berry parfait, butterscotch, ambrosia 
and cherry flavors—in a vanilla crust, 
made to serve six. Whipped cream 
marked the portion divisions and 
crushed macaroons or nuts added an 
extra nuance of flavor. Pies retail for 
85 cents. Each is packed in a win- 
dowed carton. 

The snowballs, formerly in the 
specialty class, consist of vanilla ice 
cream balls rolled in cocoanut, topped 
with green whipped cream holly sur- 
rounding a bright red candle. Packed 
six to a box, including candles and 
paper doilies, this Christmas Holiday 
item retails at $1.20 the half dozen. 

Sales of both these items again ex- 
ceeded expectations and ran_ well 
ahead of pre-war output. 

In its revived production line adap- 
tation of specialty items, Golden State 
is concentrating its promotional fire 
more on the dealer than formerly. 
Field salesmen and driver salesmen 
lay the groundwork, bringing word 
of the special items dealers may antici- 
pate. Each item is given a release date. 
Sufficiently in advance-of the first de- 
livery, point-of-purchase material is 
supplied. 

The colors in these display pieces 
deserve mention. While clear and 
eye-catching, the tones are kept deli- 
cate, natural—but soft as befits a 
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sweet to tempt the palate. A cool 
blue or blue-green is a favorite for 
the background, with the item pic- 
tured in true color, and touches of a 
not-too-vivid red to highlight the text 
and bring the blues and whites and 
soft cream shades to life. New dis- 
play pieces are supplied frequently for 
freshness and variety. It is part of 
the salesman’s job to see that they are 
effectively used. 

Copy is headed: “You may order 
the following Ice Cream during the 
Month of Several dozen va- 
rieties follow, under eight heads from 
Bulk, Brick, Novelties, and Sherbets 
to De Luxe Catering. Each mailing 
piece featuers an item for that period’s 
promotion and each is in a different 
color. 

Last December, for example, the 
mailing piece to dealers was red 
printed on pale green, listing the ice 
creams ‘you may order” during that 
month and introducing the Chrsitmas 
Snowball. “And that’s not all for 
December! Festive Ice Cream Pie re- 
mains a top-notcher. And three natu- 
ral-color display strips will help you 
sell the Monthly Specials—Egg Nog, 
Nesselrode, and Nesselrode-Vanilla 
Brick.” 

Newspaper advertisements play up 
the items the dealer is featuring, either 
in special copy or included in the com- 
pany’s regulat product advertising. 
Milk bottle collars and envelope 
stuffers are used in billing milk-route 
customers. 


Still Working 


Golden State is still in the process 
of working out production line adap- 
tations of its specialty items. The pie 
is featured for Easter (with colored 
jelly bean eggs). Ice Cream Rolls 
are devised with centers for various 
holidays and occasions. During 
February, for example, comes a roll 
with a hatchet center or a Valentine 
heart ; for March, a shamrock center ; 
for Easter, an egg; for Halloween, a 
pumpkin ; for Decoration Day, a star, 
and soon. ‘These are produced at the 
rate of 450 gallons an hour for volume 
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sale through dealers. 

A Golden State “family line’ car- 
ton has been developed during the past 
few years and each new item as it is 
placed on the market enjoys, through 
its package, instant identification, as 
a member of the Golden State family. 
The pastel-colored carton not only 
serves to identify the company, but it 
aids in quick choice of the desired 
product, since different colors and 
shades are assigned to the various 
items. 

Incidentally, 


are different 


there 


Holy smoke, what a 
record! Month after 


color preferences in Northern and 
Southern California. Dealers and 
consumers in the north lean to soft 
pastel shades in their ice cream des- 
serts and specialties, while in Southern 
California the more vivid colors win 
a warmer response. ‘This has been 
found true both in custom-made spe- 
cialties and in the wider market. 
Golden State executives have no ex- 
planation to offer for the difference in 
color preference in two diversely 
populated geographical areas. ‘They 
accept it as a fact and cater to it. 


month Sales Management’s ‘High Spot Cities” have 
reported retail estimates... city index, current month 
vs. 1939... with Rockford leading all listed markets 
in Illinois. Out of the last 42 monthly reports, (in- 
cluding July 1, 1949) Rockford has been in first place 
41 times, second place, once. Proof positive that your 
advertising dollar will do the best job in Rockford 
where you can reach 77,680 families daily, (with 


Sunday issue, 87,723). 


- 122,601 


ABC 


CITY ZONE 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 
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Utility Expands Own Power Load 
Thru Feeder-Campaigns for Dealers 


BY DAVID MARKSTEIN 


New Orleans Public Service doesn't sell appliances—but 
their volume rises and falls with the business tide among 
electrical retailers. Hence their promotional activity to 
move sluggish stocks, to pull machines in for service. 


Whenever you can get competing 
dealers—and even wholesalers and 
manufacturers—to team up for a pro- 
motion, the promotion is almost a sure 
shot to win plenty of consumer dol- 
lars. ‘That is why appliance sales in 
New Orleans maintain a steady level 
in a competitive buyers’ market. 
Shrewd leadership from New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc., the local 
utility, is the factor behind it. 

“Once, before the war, we actively 
sold appliances ourselves,” explains E. 
N. Avegno, director of the utility’s 
dealer cooperation setup. “But we 
haven’t sold appliances for a long 
time. We realize that our interest 
is in increasing the load consumed by 
New Orleans homes. So we leave the 
selling—and the profits from the 
sales—to the dealers. That’s where 
it belongs. But we have a natural in- 
terest in seeing more appliances sold 
in New Orleans. That is why we try 
to help the dealers move more appli- 
ances. 

“After all, the natural outfit to co- 
ordinate the efforts of a city’s appli- 
ance dealers is the local utility com- 
pany. 

“We do not want sales, or repair 
business. But we want the dealers to 
get it.” 

Mr. Avegno cites the business of 
repairing appliances as one example 
of the way New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., strives to put more dollars 
into the tills of appliance dealers. 

“During the war,” he says, “there 
was a shortage of skilled appliance re- 
pair men, and many of the dealers 
who formerly handled repairs and 
service had to let that end go. Our 
interest, of course, was in seeing the 
appliances at work. So we had to in- 
augurate a repair service. It was 
more as a service to the dealers who 
were hard-pressed than anything else. 
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“Today, we are actively engaged 
in trying to switch the repair business 
back to the dealers. When an appli- 
ance does come into our shops for re- 
pair, we return the serviced appliance 
to its owner with a stock tag on it. 
The tag thanks the customer—but 
suggests that next time, he take the 
appliance to a regular service man. 
It lists the service and repair shops 
that are located in the customer’s 
neighborhood.” 

As part of this campaign, New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc.,, recently 


ran a quarter-page newspaper adver- 
tisement aimed at drumming up re. 
pair business for dealers and service 
shops. It had an illustration of a 
woman who carried an electric iron in 
her hand. She was shown looking 
up at a sign that read, “Certified Elec- 
tric Appliance Repair Shop.” The 
headline labeled this sign, “The sign 
of efficient, dependable appliance re- 
pairing.” Selling copy then told the 
story: 

“Here’s a sign you'll find displayed 


’ throughout New Orleans. It’s the sign 


of a Certified Appliance Repair Shop, 
where an electric appliance that won't 
work, or isn’t giving satisfactory 
service, will be put in first-class con- 
dition by competent  repairmen 
trained in appliance repairing. At 
these Certified Appliance Repair 
Shops only high-grade parts are used, 
service is swift and courteous, and 
prices are reasonable. 


“There’s a new guy writing the Sales bulletin, Ed—and 
does he pitch a mean platitude!” 
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LOK \wiore vou leap 
INTO BALTIMORE 


ATTENTION FOOD ADVERTISERS! 


LOOK — at the News-Post’s new Thursday Food Section . . . first 
with Baltimore women. 


LOOK — at the News-Post's coverage, first in Baltimore with 
58.3% or 200,520 of Baltimore's 343,654 City Zone families.* 
(Total Net Paid 230,250.) 


LOOK — at the News-Post’s 554,000 lines of general grocery 
advertising in 1948 .. . at the gain in retail food lineage that 
topped all other newspapers combined. 


LOOK — at Baltimore's 4,356 food outlets that turn in 351 million 
dollars in sales annually?. Then to sell food products in the profit- 
able Baltimore market .. . 


LOOK TO THE 


Baltimore News-Post 


First in Circulation ...First in Coverage in the 6th Largest City 
A HEARST NEWSPAPER—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Offices in principal cities: Albany © Baltimore © Boston © Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles ¢ New York © Pittsburgh © San Francisco © Seattle 


*ABC City Zone based upon Bureau of Census 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts. {Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1948. 
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FIRST: The Tacoma-Seattle retail trad- 
ing zones—the “Puget Sound Circle” 
—account for 55% of Washington 
State's total business volume. You 
must have fu// impact in this marker 
—and you get that impact only when 
Tacoma, too, is effectively covered. 


SECOND: Effective Tacoma cover- 
age can’t be had with outside news- 
papers. Facts prove: in Tacoma, the 
News-Tribune a/one can do the job. 


Write for latest circulation 


and coverage figures— 
or see 


SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 


News Tribune 


Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 


| tages of 


“Why not look around your home 
now—chances are you have a mixer, 
fan, lamp, shaver, or some other elec- 
tric appliance that isn’t working right. 
Take it to the Certified Appliance 
Repair Shop nearest you. Whether a 
minor adjustment, or general over- 
hauling is needed—you'll find this 
shop fully equipped to put your appli- 
ance back to work for you. 

“Took for the red and yellow Cer- 
tified Appliance Repair Shop sign, or 
find the shop nearest you, listed under 
Electric Appliances, Repairing in the 
classified telephone directory.” 

Public Service’s present appliance- 
selling advertisements are designed to 
meet dealer difficulties as they arise. 
If ironers, for example, are moving 
slowly, the utility company will in- 
sert anywhere from one to a half- 
dozen advertisements that sell the 
advantages and the pleasure of own- 
ing an ironer. 

At present, home freezers are mov- 
ing slowly. To meet that selling snag, 
New Orleans Public Service blue- 
printed a hard-selling campaign for 
these appliances. It ran from June 1 
through July 15. 

The campaign was kicked off with 
a breakfast meeting held June 1 in 
the St. Charles Hotel. New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., was host there 
to all of the city’s appliance whole- 
salers and dealers who participated in 
the campaign. The campaign plan was 
outlined in detail. Steps in the cam- 
paign included: 

1. Displays of home freezers in the 
stores of all participating dealers, 
providing food for them, along with 
selling demonstrators to show con- 
sumers the advantages of an appliance 
that is not too well understood. 


Show in "Use" 


“It is not enough merely to place 
a freezer on the floor,” Mr. Avegno 
explained to the dealers at the kick-off 
breakfast. ““You must show it in use. 
That means, with a full load of frozen 
foods. And to drive home the advan- 
owning one, you must 
demonstrate. That means providing a 
salesperson who can show the cus- 
tomer how it works, and who can 
close the sale afterward.” 

2. Demonstrations in the 
Service building. 

3. An effort to have frozen food 
wholesalers reduce the prices of the 
foods as an additional selling angle, 
during the period of the promotion. 

“We showed the food wholesalers 
(and retailers as well) how it was to 
their advantage to tie in with this 
promotion. If they reduced prices for 
a special ‘sale’ they could help to sell 
more freezers. More freezers in con- 


Public 


sumers’ homes meant more future 
sales for frozen foods, from a totally 
new group of frozen food customers.” 

4. An audience-participation pro- 
gram for consumers. 

Every afternoon, in a completely 
filled Public Service auditorium, 
women attended food demonstrations 
involving home freezers and frozen 
foods. 

To intensify attendance interest 
among women of New Orleans, en- 
trance prizes were awarded, and there 
were prizes for correct answers to 
“quiz” questions. Similar programs 
were held two nights a week in the 
same auditorium, to allow working 
women a chance to see and be sold. 

5. A salesman contest. 

“The success or failure of any cam- 
paign hinges—in most cases—upon 
the efforts of retail salesmen working 
for appliance dealers. If they work 
earnestly. and enthusiastically, the 
campaign is usually made,” Mr. 
Avegno says. “But if they are unin- 
terested and apathetic, most of the 
merchandising effort is wasted.” 


Build Dealer Interest 


To build interest among the deal- 
ers’ salesmen, F. F. Duggan, an ex- 
ecutive of the national Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, and gen- 
eral manager of the Deepfreeze Sec- 
tion, Motor Products Corp:, was in- 
vited to address a later breakfast meet- 
ing held for salesmen. His topic was 
Methods of Selling Home Freezers. 

Copies of his talk were distributed 
later to the dealers who, in turn, 
passed them on to their salesmen, with 
the announcement of a prize contest. 


‘The salesman who prepared the best 


ten-minute selling talk on home freez- 
ers was awarded $40 cash. The run- 


ner-up received $25, and _ lower 
winners received $20, $15, $10 re- 
spectively. 


6. A dealer contest to build in- 
terest in better freezer merchandising 
methods. 

Prizes for the best window displays 
featuring home freezers were $20, 
$15, and $10. This ‘cash prize money 
went to the dealers. The window 
dresser who designed the top prize- 
winning display received $15. 

Tying all of this merchandising 
activity together was a co-ordinated 
advertising campaign. It featured ad- 
vertisements that ran over the signa- 
ture of individual dealers, wholesalers, 
and over the signature of New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc. A continu- 
ing campaign theme made a single 
effective force of all the various adver- 
tiseraents. In addition to newspaper 
advertising, radio time and outdoor 
advertising space were used. 
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How glamorous 
can selling with LIFE be? 


Wyatt’s 16-store food chain in Dallas dramatizes LIFE-advertised products. 
Story of spectacular promotion with beauty queens, customer excitement— 
and plenty of selling—is told on next three pages. 
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All Wyatt stores made effective use of tie-in material. Tags, stickers, Wyatt’s customers recognized the national brands they had she girls 
and cards announced “advertised-in-LIFE” merchandise. Prizes in the pages of LIFE. Interest was keen and many favorable o@yatt’s c 
were awarded to managers for best decorated stores. ments were heard as volume and traffic increased. rs, and 


pe 


un- An air of excitement filled the stores during the big event. ( 


Says H. L. Moore, manager, Wyatt's store No. 21: “We had h 

dreds of new customers during the LIFE tie-in. This was the big- tomers were drawn to the LIFE displays as eagerly as they loo\f 
gest thing the sale did—it impressed those new customers of mine, forward to the fascinating reading adventure they found ef 
so that they'll be back again and again.” ; week in LIFE itself. 
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Big Parade—with Bands, Cowboy 
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os 4 ee y 
ey hadshe girls who had appeared on the floats visited the stores as Winner Jody Wilson was crowned “Queen” at a gala luncheon. 
rable c@yatt's customers cast their votes. The public, the various spon- Jody won 15-day trip to New York. course at Harry Conover 
brs, and many clubs campaigned for their favorites. School for career girls. 


Ten exciting days 
in DALLAS! 


Smack down the middle of the busiest street in Dal- page, Wyatt’s did not neglect any of the more usual and 
las on May 20, 1949, rolled a big parade. dramatic features of an “Advertised-in-LIFE” promo- 
tion; windows, interiors, and newspaper advertising 
blossomed with LIFE and the products from its adver- 
tising pages. 


Like most parades, it featured bands, drum major- 
ettes, floats, and gorgeous girls. 


Unlike most parades, it featured nationally adver- 
tised brands of food products advertised in LIFE and Wyatt’s, of course, is just one example of the 8,983. 
sold through Wyatt’s chain of 16 Dallas supermarkets. LIFE store-wide promotions staged by food chains and 
independent stores. Wyatt’s, however, provides an un- 
usually clear illustration of an important point in ad- 
vertising today ... the local impact of LIFE. 


The parade was only the first step in an exciting 10- 
day promotion. 


event. Cf em: Contest f f th ti lled even 
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ound ei OS (FEM DEES POSES Tan Cae PeSeY Creeren. level, of the excitement that surrounds the nation’s 


| As you can see from the pictures on the opposite leading magazine: LIFE. 
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DALLAS is unique 


—or is it? 


Dallas is unique. It has its own special char- 
acter, flavor, and local customs. 
But it has something in common with every 
town and city in the country—large or small! 
This “something” is the way it responds to 
the excitement of LIFE. For LIFE’s influence 


reaches into every phase of business, social, and 
civic activity in every community in America. 

The logical result is that advertisers invest 
more money for advertising in LIFE’s pages 
than they do in any other magazine... or in any 
broadcasting network. 
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As told to Maxwell Riddle 


BY W. W. POWELL 


Director of Sales Education, 


The Hoover Co. 


Can We Get Improved Performance 
At The District Management Level ? 


g 


Hoover's answer: 'Yes—with the right training." A custom- 
built program covering the eight major functions of district 
managers is reducing personnel turnover and lifting aver- 
age product-per-salesman. Slide films, manuals are tools. 


The Hoover Co., North Canton, 
Ohio, has developed a manager train- 
ing program which has reduced per- 
sonnel turnover to a significant de- 
gree, and has enabled approximately 
half the number of pre-war salesmen 
to do double the volume of business. 

_ Key point in this program is train- 
ing branch managers to teach their 
district managers. However, our 
schooling actually begins with the 
home office executive sales staff and 
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filters down into all departments of 
the sales organization. 

The tools in this program are some 
24 sound-slide films, of which 18 are 
new, and a set of streamlined manuals 
covering every phase of the district 
manager’s responsibilities, but directed 
chiefly at his eight major job func- 
tions. 

These are: hiring, training sales- 
men, developing supervisors, main- 
taining and promoting activity, de- 


THE BOSS THINKS THINGS OUT: This is a scene in one of Hoover's 
films prepared by the Jam Handy Organization on salesmanship. 


SHOW . 90 


TRAINING THE TRAINERS: District supervisors in groups of about 
50 are brought to the Hoover home office for basic training in how 
to teach salesmen in their territories the Hoover methods of selling. 


veloping dealer sales, service manage- 
ment, office supervision, and planning. 

It should be said at the outset that 
the Hoover training program is a 
broad one and has been going on for 
years. Only that part of it which con- 
cerns our post-war schooling of dis- 
trict managers is discussed here. 

In much of our sales education 
work during the past 25 years, we 
have worked with the Jam Handy 
Organization, Detroit, Mich. Early 


in 1944 we asked Jam Handy to make 


a thorough study of the Hoover field 
organization. 

We were aware that the war had 
brought great changes, and we wanted 
to know three things about our man- 
agers: their attitude, their knowledge, 
their work habits. We felt we had to 
know these things. Then, on the basis 
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of that knowledge, we knew we had 
to develop a definite program to im- 
prove all three if we were to get our 
share of the market. 

Jam Handy’s job was to give us a 
new “feel of the field” to find out 
our managers’ conception of a post- 
war world, what they wanted in a 
training program, who should be re- 
sponsible for the training. 

In solving this problem, we fol- 
lowed the simple four-step formula 
which we have used successfully for 
many years: (1) Get the facts; (2) 
weigh and decide; (3) take action; 
(4) check results. 

Among other things, the survey told 
us what part of our sales education 
program was satisfactory, what part 
needed freshening up, and how we 
could revise and strengthen the 
whole. 

As a result of this study, we de- 
cided to continue to use sound-slide 
films. We recognize the inspirational 
value of motion pictures; however, 
for straight training, we believe the 
sound-slide films give better results. 

It is easier to “anchor ideas” be- 
cause the sound-slide film can be 
stopped at any point for discussion. 
Also, its mechanical operation is rela- 
tively simple. This is naturally a prob- 
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lem for us, since we have 150 districts 
to consider. 

Therefore we developed, with Jam 
Handy, a set of 18 films covering 
most aspects of the following subjects: 
hiring, training salesmen, conducting 
training meetings, individualizing in- 
struction, developing supervisors, se- 
lecting and pre-training, maintaining 
and promoting activity, franchising 
net dealers, developing net dealers, 
maintaining good dealer relations, 
service management, office supervision. 


CURBSTONE CONFERENCE: 
The district supervisor briefs 
a green salesman in between 
calls on ways to improve his 
sales techniques and results. 


A.B.C. Net Paid Circulation 3,031,838 | 


(Period ending Dec. 31, 1948) 
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In addition to the 15 films, we de- 
veloped trailer frames for discussions, 
manuals on each major job function, 
meeting guides, etc. This package has 
reduced personnel turnover, increased 
sales volume per salesman, and cre- 
ated better relations in the field. 

Before discussing the manuals, it is 
well to describe the use of the films 
and their content. Each film is in two 
parts, the second part being a trailer. 
It is customary to run the main film 
through twice. At the first showing 
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the audience gets a general impression 
of the main point of the film. We ask 
our audience to view it the second 
time in the light of their personal ex- 
perience. 

Following the second run through, 
a trailer without sound is shown. 
Each frame portrays a situation likely 
to be encountered and sets up a ques- 
tion for discussion. Thus the main 
points of the film are brought out and 
anchored in the minds of the man- 
agers. 

As an example of content, let us 
consider a film the main purpose of 
which is to develop good human rela- 
tions between supervisors and their 
salesmen : 

The film opens by showing an eager 
young salesman whose success has en- 
abled him to marry, start a family, 
and begin payments on a home. His 
success and personality gain for him 
quick recognition. He becomes a super- 
visor. 

At first, things go well. Then, his 
lack of understanding causes unrest 
among his men. He gives certain 
favored salesmen good contacts. He 
bawls out salesmen for minor infrac- 
tions of the rules, without listening 
to their side of the story. As the 
morale of the men sinks lower, he ex- 


THE TRAINER AT WORK: This is the district supervisor. He's putting to work 


the lessons he learned at the home office school, passing them on to the field men. 


horts them until some quit or are 
fired. 

This can happen to any supervisor 
who loses the human touch—and it 
frequently does. An understanding 
district manager tries to help his fail- 


ing supervisor. He shows him a 
Hoover motto, made up of six words, 
the first letters of which spell Hoover. 
This motto is printed on a card and 
is avaliable to all Hoover people. One 
side says: “You give Honesty, Ob- 


A: Half Million e 


In twelve counties along the south- 
east coast of Florida, 668,500* people 
have a net buying income of $778,561,- 
000*. In the same twelve counties in 1948 
... retail sales totaled $789,451 ,000*! 

When you buy WIOD ... you buy 
solid coverage of this twelve-county 
market—coverage proved by results . . . 
by BMB .. . by mail response . . . by engi- 
neering data! This was true yesterday— 


and it is today, too! 


*Sales Management's 1949 Survey 


National Representatives 


GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 
5,000 WATTS « 610 KC « NBC 
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servation, Open-mindedness, Vigor, 
Enthusiasm, and Recognition.” ‘The 
other side: “You get Loyalty, Re- 
sourcefulness, Cooperation, Ambition, 
Right Attitudes, and High Morale.” 

At first, this district supervisor 
rebels against what he calls “Sunday 
School stuff.” Eventually he gets the 
point and, of course, he starts to get 
results. 

Many of the films are built around 
a central character named George 
Johnson who has come to represent a 
typical Hoover district manager. 
Sometimes a little gremlin is drawn 


into the actual filmed scene to repre- 
sent George’s conscience. When he 
argues with George there is no sting 
to it, as there would be if a human 
were doing it. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
of the films is that they are not lec- 
tures. They are skits or dramatiza- 
tions of the problems which every dis- 
trict manager faces. All use music. 
They open with the Hoover theme 
song which is based on a familiar 
military march. 

Now for the manuals: Most com- 
panies use manuals. However, it is 


GSE city zone 
0/0 coverage 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


one thing to prepare and publish q 
manual, and it is another to get jt 
read. To lick this problem, we simpli. 
fied and streamlined our manuals a 
much as possible. Thus, our first esti. 
mate for our new service manual was 
up to 100 pages. The finished job has 
11 pages of material. 

Our eight-page booklet titled “Sy. 
pervision on the Job” is an example 
too. It is 44% by 3% inches and fits 
into most any pocket or billfold. Thus, 
a district manager need not be with 
out a handy reference for nearly any 
problem he is likely to meet on the 
job. 


Pointers 


Page two, for instance, has 10 
short rules for field training, such as: 
“In the first half of initial field train- 
ing do about two-thirds of the work; 
in later training, have salesmen do 
two-thirds.” 

The next page lists five major steps 
in training and ends with this state- 
ment: “If the salesman hasn’t learned, 
the supervisor hasn’t taught.” The 
next two pages deal with curb con- 
ferences and curb conference pro- 
cedure, with: such simple rules as 
“The curb conference is an explana- 
tory or corrective conference held by 
the supervisor with an_ individual 
salesman”’: 

1. It should cover only one idea 
or related ideas. 

2. It should be held immediately 
before or after performance of an ac- 
tivity. 

The manual on training salesmen 
starts out with this remark: ‘You've 
been in this business long enough to 
know that nobody knows all the an- 
swers on training.” This places the 
author and the reader on the same 
level and prepares the reader to ab- 
sorb a concise group of training ideas. 
These ideas are condensed into 20 
pages. They are based on Hoover ex- 
perience, the experience of teachers in 
the Armed. Forces, etc. 

There are no long, involved sen- 
tences. Instead, there are sections such 
as this: 

There are three things that make a 
salesman tick: (1) his attitude, (2) 
his knowledge, (3) his work habits. 

A good job of training covers each 
of these points. 

Again, whole books have been writ 
ten on the various steps in training. 
But we have set them off as follows: 
(1) prepare, (2) tell, (3) show, (4) 
have them do it, (5) check. 

Again and again we highlight those 
five steps. Our meeting guides, sales 
schools, and much of our sound-slide 
film material is designed to stress 
these points and to teach district mant- 
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agers how to put them to work for 
them. a 
It took us almost two years to de- 
velop our new film and manual pro- 
gram to the point where we could 
begin to use it. Late in 1945 we had 
our kick-off program, bringing 16 
branch managers, and 12 branch serv- 
ice managers to North Canton for a 
week of training. 

Training was given by the Sales 
Education Department, assisted by 
home office executives in the line or- 
ganization. Later on, we brought our 
150 district managers to North Can- 
ton in groups of 50. Since training is 
a continuous process, we have since 
brought our district managers back 
for refresher work and for confer- 
ences on major job functions. 

Materials for a meeting consist of 
a special meeting guide for each train- 
ing session; meeting report forms; 
projector, films and records ; manuals ; 
quizzes. It is customary to show three 
films at a one-day meeting. Manuals 
on subjects covered by the films are 
distributed at the close of the meeting 
or after a film has been shown. Train- 
ing sessions at branch headquarters 
usually last two days. 

Here is the agenda of a typical 
meeting, showing how we adhere to a 
rigid time schedule: 


A.M. 
9:00- 9:10 


9:10- 9:40 


12:00-12:15 


P.M. 
1:45- 2:05 


2:05- 2:45 


2:45- 3:05 


3:05- 3:20 
3:20- 4:00 


4:00- 5:00 


Roll Call, Songs, An- 
nouncements 

Opening talk, introduc- 
tion to and showing of 
film on dealers called 
“Cordially Yours.” 
High-Spotting of Film 
Trailer Frame Discus- 


sion 

Recess 

Present and Discuss 
Hoover Dealer’s Man- 
ual 

Close on Dealers 
Lunch 

Re-showing of film on 
Service Management 
called: “The Man 


Who Came Back” 
Quiz and Discussion of 
Service Management 
Manual 

Re-showing of film on 
promoting activity 
called : ““What’s Wrong 
with This Picture?” 
Recess 

Quiz and discussion o1 
“Activity Manual” 
Re-showing and discus 
sion of films selected 
by Branch Managers. 


PAINLESS PAYMENTS: 
in Queens, N. Y., now get curb service on their bills. 
each month they can step up to this new mobile cashier and pay their 


gas and electric bills. 
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Customers of Consolidated Edison Co., 


In 21 spots 


Many customers in sprawling Queens are far 
removed from the company’s branch offices. 


It’s an 
interestin v 

q 
coincidence 


that 
“ROANOKE” 


an Indian word 
meanin¢ 
NS 


“Money’ 


has become an 
Advertising word 


meaning 
“Money Saved 
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Through Testing.” 
c C 


Stretch your 
cam pai gn Dollars 


TEST FIRST in 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


You can bank on Roanoke test results! 
This self-contained 17 county market, 
with more than 450,900 diversified popu- 
lation, is isolated from other markets by 
natural mountain barriers. It is com 
pletely dominated by the Roanoke news- 
papers, which have virtually no outside 
competition to distort the sales analysis 
of your test. 


Write for the booklet ‘‘Test Markets 
—How to Identify Them’ to Sawyer, 
Ferguson, Walker Co., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. oe 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


SAWYER + FERGUSON + WALKER CO 
National Representative 
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4. DEB-TRAY: A new hair brush packag- 
ing idea, it is a one piece plastic vanity 
tray with extra utility compartments for 
hairpins, lipstick, etc. Product of Empire 
Brush Works. Available in pastel shades. 
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1. DE LUXE STOVE: New electric 
range features four Pyroflex top ele- 
ments each with seven-heat switch, 
large storage drawer and compart- 
ment. Made by Odin Stove Mfg. Co. 


2. TABLE LIGHTER: Smoking acces- 
sory by Ronson has gleaming coral or 
turquoise enamelled mid-section in 
contrast to silver or gold plated top 
and base. Suggested for gift use. 


3. THE ADJUSTABED: A modified 
hospital bed, it may be easily moved 
into seven different positions for the 
upper trunk and five positions for 
flexing the hips and the knees. It is 
a development of the Mengel Co. 
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You buy coke by the ton 


but Coke« 
by the bottle, the carton, or the case 


«cl? 


The difference is in meaning. Thus, coke (lower-case “‘c’”’) is a kind of 


fueland nothing else. 
And Coke (upper-case “‘C’’) is Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 


The distinction may seem unimportant to anyone not directly concerned. 
But your observance of it is a vital matter to us. For the law requires 
us to be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. That’s why we 


keep these reminders before you. 


Your co-operation is respect- 
*Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks that 


use either Coke or Coca-Cola distinguish the same thing—the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


fully requested, whenever you 


in print. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


NEW JERSEYS FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


You step right in to 7'/2 out of every 10 homes 
in Bayonne when you advertise in THE BAYONNE 
TIMES. There is no competition, and no other 
combination of papers can sell Bayonne be- 
cause THE BAYONNE TIMES gives complete 
coverage. 93% Home Delivered. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. © 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


5197-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


“CARD POCKETS 8 
EASILY INSERTED 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. | ¢ Westport * Conn. 


POINT OF SALE 
ADVERTISING 
Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 


Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 


Business Opportunity For 
SALES MANAGER 


Our client, a manufacturer of auto- 
mobile necessities, located in thriving 
southern city offers opportunity for 
top-notch sales manager, capable of 
directing and increasing sales. Com- 
pany operating 30 years serving 5 
states. Present volume $100,000 with 
a potential of $300,000 and up. 

If you know marketing and sales pro- 
motion, can produce sales results, 
and are willing to invest a substantial 
amount in the business, this can be 


the opportunity you've been looking 
for. 


For full details write giving informa- 
tion about yourself. 


Marks & Neese Advertising, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 1757, JACKSON, MISS. 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Please send remittance with order to 
Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


195—How to Keep a Sales Meeting 
from Falling Into a Coma. (Price 10c) 


194—Direct vs. Jobvc. Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons, by 
W. C. Dorr. (Price 35c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


191—Why Nine Out of Ten New Prod- 
ucts Fail, by Peter Hilton. (Price 10c) 


190—Your Biggest Sale: Management’s 
“O.K.” on the Sales Budget, by L. T. 
White. (Price 10c) 


187—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says Emphatic “Yes!” 
(Price 10c) 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 10c) 


183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 
with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


182—Eight Vital Factors in Point-of- 
Sale Promotion. (Price 50c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
Training, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25c) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 


Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 
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163—Bigelow-Sanford Pay Plan Teams 
Salary with Two-Way Incentive. (Price 
10c) 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Bigges 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A _ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 75c) 


153—A Heart-to- Heart Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company’s Advertis- 
ing, by E. A. Gebhart. (Price 10c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard D. Crisp, 
(Price 25c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 75c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier — If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 


are exhausted. (Price indicated) 


Ring the Cash Register When You Ask 
For a Training Budget, by B. K. Moffitt. 
(Price 10c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) 


Television Today: What Part of the 
National Market Can It Offer the Sales 
Executive? (Price 15c) 


The Fourth Dimension in Business, by 
Ray Bill, Publisher, SaLes MANAGEMENT. 
(Price 10c) 


An Appraisal of Sales Opportunities in 
the Los Angeles Market, by Hal Stebbins 
and Frank McKibbin. (Price 10c) 


To Charge or Not to Charge For Sales 
Promotion Materials? (Price 10c) 


Today’s Farm Market: It’s Big, It’s 
Rich, and It’s Undersold, by Erwin H. 
Klaus. (Price 15c) 


How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. (Price 
10c) 


A Trillion to Go! by Peter B. B. 
Andrews. (Price 10c) 


For a complete list of available re- 
prints, please see page 64 of your June 1, 
1949, issue. 
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Three of Nine Cannon packages 
produced by Milprint. 
(Printed 450 MST Cellophane) 
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Milpriwe packages help [ CANNON 


’ by 
mb: ® BEAUTY, quality and value make Cannon towels, washcloths, a 


bi 
™ sheets and pillow cases fast sellers in any store. ei Pe. 
‘ a 
| But Cannon started extra sales booming by putting their prod- "4 _ 
at ucts in the year ’round gift class with handsome printed cello- - 
phane packages by Milprint. 
a Whether your product is glamorous and useful or just plain 
useful Milprint can design and produce a package to help 
boost it above the so-so seller class. | 
en’s Call your local Milprint man or write today. Using the serv- 4" ' we 
weet ices of the nation’s foremost packaging experts and designing 2 a °F 


staff costs you nothing extra — but it pays off in extra results. > 
B. nor hey Ayurice Lifer, thie— 


In addition to sales sparking packages Milprint 
will plan and produce your lithographed displays, 
booklets, car cards and other printed promotional 


re- 

2s INC. material. Use Milprint’s ‘Follow Through” service. 
PACKAG + LITHOGRAPHY & TING 

NT ooo Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Acetate, Foil, Glassine, Plastic 


BAL Q 1S. ¢ SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Films, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material 


print, Inc., Lithographing Division 


quote: ‘South and Southwest 
accounting for nearly one-half our electric 
appliance sales this year’ 


Market's phenomenal growth in rural 
electrification creates tremendous 
opportunity for all electrical lines. 


The quotation is from a manufacturer with 
national distribution, and when his perform- 
ance is considered in view of comparative 
market conditions throughout the country it 
makes pretty good sense. 


In the South and Southwest today — the 
19 states served by Electrical South — there 
are a shade better than 2 MILLION electri- bs 
fied farms. This is 48.7% of the U. S. total. ; 
Ten years ago, less than 20% of the U. S. — — 
total was in this market. a 


This unprecedented growth, plus the tre- 
mendous Southern and Southwestern urban 
building program these past four years 
affords the electrical industry its most un- 
usual opportunity for sales expansion. 

Aggressive concentration on this fastest- 
growing market will yield profitable results 
for you. Electrical South, with its intensive 
regional coverage, can best help you build 
the dealer support you need. 


Refrigerators, Freezers 


Circulation 12,000 monthly cov- 
ering all branches of the elec- 
trical industry and retail trade 
throughout the South and South- 
west — dealers, jobbers, utilities, 
REA co-ops, contractor-dealers — 
plus 3,000 directed distribution 
of the ES “Appliance Section” to 
department and furniture stores. 


| ELECTRICAL SOUTH @@ 


{ 806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. SM | TH 


PUBLICATIONS 


Kitchen Equipment, 
Lighting 
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There are now 35.6% more businesses 
in the South and Southwest than in 1940 


i To men responsible for sales this Dun & Bradstreet 
figure is, perhaps, the most substantial of all facts 
supporting the conviction that this market—the 

South and Southwest—is the nation’s most opportune 
region for obtaining wider distribution and increased 
| volume. Dealer and jobber support is of first 
importance. And it is here that the Smith Publications 
can be your effective ally. Each, in its field, 

4 is a powerful, sales-building force throughout 

the South and Southwest. 


W.R. C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


806 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Textile Industries is the Smith 
national publication. Gives 
superior coverage in all 
branches of the U. S. textile 
Sa manufacturing market. 


Wider-Line Retailing: What Does It 
Mean to Manufacturers ? 


BY E. B. WEISS* © Director of Merchandising 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Mr. Weiss now takes up “engineered retailing'’ and the 


impetus being given by it to visual display, self-service, and 
self-selection. The object: to cut, by standardization, the 


time-per-transaction and thus to hold sales costs in line. 


The engineer has come out of the 
factory, at last, and put in a long- 
overdue appearance in_ retailing. 
When the engineer walks in, stand- 
ardization walks in with him. 

That is precisely what is happening 
to mass retailing at this very moment. 
It is being standardized, simplified, 
rationalized, technocrized. 

Why the engineer, with his slide 
rule and logarithms, has been called 
into retailing is a matter of keen con- 
cern to manufacturers. That’s because 
the imprint the engineer is even now 
leaving on mass retailing must in- 
evitably shape the procedures of man- 
ufacturers selling to and through 
these outlets. 

Why, then, has the engineer finally 
been invited to apply his precision 
methods to a traditionally unprecise 
business ? 

Basically, the explanation is to be 
found in the rising costs of retailing. 
For example, in the department store 
field total pay roll cost-per-transaction 
jumped from approximately 33 cents 
in 1939 to close to 63 cents in 1948. 
About half of that increase took place 
in the pay rolls of salespeople, floor 
supervisors, parcel wrappers and 
cashiers. In other words, in depart- 
ment stores some 31 cents were re- 
quired in 1948 to complete merely the 
‘floor” phase of the average transac- 
tion. (The over-all cost of the average 
transaction, including all charges in 
the department store field in 1948, 
a meee in the neighborhood of 


If those figures promised to remain 


__. 


*This is the third of four articles by 
Mr. Weiss on the reasons behind, and the 
significance of, the marked trend toward 
broader retail inventories and the trend 
toward greater and greater similarity in 
appearance and merchandising methods in 
mass retail outlets. The first and second 
articles appeared in the issues of July 1 
and 15. The fourth and final article will 
appear August 15. 
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at the 1948 peak, there would be an 
urgent need for bringing down those 
fantastically high operating costs. But, 
unfortunately, the current trend con- 
tinues upward—not merely among 
department stores but among all mass 
retailers. There are several reasons 
for this: 

1. The amount of the average sale 
already has begun to decline. A de- 
cline in the average sale automatically 
lifts the cost-per-transaction when 
these costs remain fixed. Traditional 
methods of retail cost-reduction never 
bring down costs as fast as a declin- 
ing average sale check raises those 
costs. 

2. The growing strength of the 
unions in the retail field, where wage 
rates have certainly not been high, 
practically guarantees pay roll in- 
creases. It also narrows down the area 
for maneuver in the application of 
traditional cost-cutting measures in re- 
tail organizations. 

3. The proposed new minimum 
wage standard of 75 cents will have 
a definite effect in the retail field on 
pay roll costs. Remarked Chain 
Store Age: “Prospect of a 65 cents or 
75 cents an hour Federal minimum 
has most chain operators working on 
every possible method for increasing 
dollar volume productivity per per- 
son. These range from expansion into 
higher-price goods (Woolworth) to 


intensive research on_ self-selling 
and_ self-service counter planning 
(Grant).” 


4. The ability of mere volume to 
keep operating costs in line has been 
almost played out. The A & P’s net 
profit percentage is actually smaller 
today than it was when its average- 
sale-per-store was one-fifth of the 
1948 average. The law of diminishing 
returns certainly has begun to operate 
in the retail field with respect to 
volume as a cost-corrective. At best, 
increased volume-per-store may hold 
the cost line. But it can no longer be 


counted on actually to lower costs— 
and costs must come down. 

With volume therefore offering 
merely slim pickings in the urgent 
search for operating economies, mass 
retailing must, perforce, look in other 
directions. Indeed, all mass retailing 
is looking at one signpost in particu- 
lar—a signpost that reads “Super 
Markets—Less Time-Per-Transac- 
tion.” Naturally, the greater the de- 
gree to which all mass retailing 
studies the super market, the greater 
the degree to which it adapts super 
market methods, the greater the de- 
gree of similarity in appearance and 
operation of all mass outlets. ‘The 
formula is just as simply expressed as 
that. 


Take Heed 


However, don’t be misled by its 
simplicity. There is no fundamental 
trend in retailing that more directly 
impinges on all activities of national 
advertisers than the now concerted 
rush of all mass retailers to cut time- 
per-transaction. The explanation can 
be expressed in another formula: Less 
time-per-transaction means more 
mechanized retailing—robot retailing. 
Robot retailing puts a premium on 
consumer demand. Brands are pre- 
sold, or they are not stocked. 

Super markets have proved, beyond 
cavil, that they can sell an amazing 
variety of merchandise far removed 
from food, in from one-half to one- 
tenth the time-per-transaction tradi- 
tional in other mass outlets, including 
presumably fastmoving variety chains. 
They have developed a retail mer- 
chandising technique which they be- 
lieve will enable them in a short time 
to throw off a profit on an average 
markup of 12%. (Department stores 
have a tough time showing a profit on 
an average markup of 38%.) Conse- 
quently, they can move a line such as 
Pyrex in their housewares sections, 
with a net profit that makes not only 
department stores but variety chains 
and drug chains green with envy. 
Isn’t it obvious why all mass retailing 
is tending toward self-service and self- 
selection? Toward mechanized retail- 
ing? Toward a “factory of distribu- 
tion?” Toward robot retailing? And, 
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therefore, toward a peas-i-a-pod sim- 
ilarity? 

Actually, super markets, consciously 
or subconsciously, simply sensed a 
basic public demand. If that public 
demand hadn’t existed, if super mar- 
kets had been flying in the face of 
the mass shopper’s preferences, they 
would never have made the astonish- 
ing progress to which they can quite 
proudly point. 

The bald truth is that the great 
shopping public has less time for shop- 
ping and less inclination to spend 
time shopping. Statistics showing that 


close to half of the women married in 
the last five years are working, sym- 
bolizes another reason. The growing 
tendency of retail food business to 
reach a peak on Friday instead of the 
traditional Saturday and the growing 
tendency of Main Street stores to re- 
main open Friday evening instead of 
the traditional Saturday evening, sym- 
bolizes the mounting disinclination to 
shop. (Shopping used to be an adven- 
ture; today it has become a chore to 
be completed as quickly as possible.) 

Original food chains and original 
variety chains sensed that public pref- 
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Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent 
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The "MONEY TOWN” of the South 


adds more than 


annually to the 
buying power of 
the “Money Town” 
of the South. 


Reach this prosperous 
market through two 
great newspapers. 


The Nashville Tennessean 
Morning . Sunday 


erence ; they made a measurable cut in 
time-per-transaction. They took re. 
tailing out of the horse-and-buggy 
stage. But when they had developed a 
two-cylinder car they stopped. The 
super market came along and de- 
veloped an eight-cylinder version of 
less time-per-transaction and _ the 
public took to it exactly as it did to 
Detroit’s 8-cylinder output. 

Perhaps 10% of our population has 
the time plus the inclination to shop 
leisurely. However, mass outlets can- 
not do business profitably with 10% 
of the market ; they must appeal to at 
least 75% of the market. An in- 
creased realization of this fundamen- 
tal truism is prodding mass retailing 
into self-service, self-selection, and a 
striking uniformity of appearance and 
operation. 


Conditioning 


Another point revolves around the 
knowledge that the great masses of 
our shoppers have been “conditioned” 
to less doodads in retailing. This is 
particularly true of the younger gen- 
eration of shoppers who represent the 
cream of the shopping crop so far as 
mass retailers are concerned. ‘That 
suggests that even when shoppers do 
not show a decided preference for 
faster shopping, they at least display 
an acceptance for less time-per-trans- 
action and not an antagonism. 

Now it so happens that there is no 
more promising, no more direct, no 
smoother road to retail cost-cutting 
(especially with respect to those costs 
represented by on-the-floor expense 
and overhead items) than that marked 
“less time-per-transaction.”” Lower 
the time-per-transaction and the cost- 
per-transaction automatically drops— 
provided, of course, faster shopping 
does not reduce the size of the average 
sale. 

It just so happens that techniques 
devised for speeding up shopping do 
not shrivel the average sale. On the 
contrary, they tend to up the average 
sale. These techniques revolve around 
principles of open display, or 
visual display as it is now called. 
Visual display, in turn, ties right into 
the stimulation of impulse sales: the 
more impulse sales, the higher the 
average sales check. 

Thus, the setup is perfect. It be- 
comes a sort of retail heaven. You 
accelerate the shopping tempo ; you in- 
crease the average sales check, and you 
make a double assault on cost-per- 
transaction—all the while doing pre- 
cisely what the masses of shoppers 
want you to do. Is it any wonder that 
mass retailing is going robot in a big 
way? 
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In the department store field, 
Federated Department Stores report 
that, by laying out a store scientifi- 
cally, they have been able to boost the 
number of transactions per employe 
6% in a single year. Sherwin- Wil- 
liams has made splendid progress in- 
ducing department stores to install 
self-serve paint departments, obviously 
because department stores are recep- 
tive to this basic thinking. In the rug 
department where time-per-transac- 
tion was fearfully high and cost-per- 
transaction fearfully expensive, a 
modern miracle of retail engineering 
has been brought to pass. In some 
rug departments the time-per-trans- 
action has been cut in half. In the 
housewares department of some de- 
partment stores, super market tech- 
niques have been copied so faithfully 
that the absent-minded shopper might 
be excused for looking for the check- 
out gate. Small appliances are begin- 
ning to get the same kind of treat- 
ment. 

For example, a housewares depart- 
ment in John Shillito Co. department 
store, Cincinnati, O., bears a striking 
resemblance to the same sort of de- 
partment in a drug chain and even 
in a super market. The revamped 
bath shop at Bamberger’s, Newark, 
N. J., features a completely open 
layout that is similar to the same sort 
of department in variety chains, drug 
chains and some super markets. 

As a matter of fact, department 
stores did not have to turn to the su- 
per market for cost-saving procedures. 
They could have studied self-selec- 
tion, self-service methods of a store 
such as Ohrbach’s which grew up 
simultaneously with the growth of 
super markets. Ohrbach’s did‘a vol- 
ume in 1948 of some $40 million in 
women’s and children’s wearing ap- 
parel and accessories alone. Probably 
not a dozen department stores in the 
country equaled that record on those 
same lines. They happen to be ma- 
jor department store lines. 


Added Examples 


In the variety chain field one sees 
example after example of the tendency 
to adopt and adapt super market 
methods. Thus, a new Kress unit in 
Summit, N. J., includes six self-selec- 
tion housewares islands which bear 
the unmistakable imprint of the su- 
per market. This same store has self- 
selection islands for slips, yard goods, 
girls’ wear, towels and shades—and 
that, it just so happens, is taking self- 


selection even father than most super 


markets have attempted to do. In 
fact, the self-selection island for girls’ 
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wear in that Kress unit is not unlike 
similar fixtures in the Ohrbach store. 

Among variety chains, Grant in 
particular is making a concentrated 
study of self-service and self-selection. 
Several Grant units have been oper- 
ated along these lines for over a year. 
Smartly, Grant is adapting self-serv- 
ice to variety-store requirements, but 
the resemblance to super markets is 
easily spotted nonetheless. 

In addition to Grant’s experiments 
with super market self-service tech- 


have shown an even greater willing- 
ness to experiment with the self-serv- 
ice, self-selection concept. Murray’s, 
a five-and-dine chain operating in New 
York, has opened a self-service unit 
which it unblushingly admits apes su- 
per markets. Murray’s has even gone 
to the extreme of having merchandise 
wrapped and paid for at two cashiers’ 
desks at the front of the store. 

Drug chains are being shown by 
competitive example that super mar- 
ket techniques can be applied to many 


niques, some smaller 


variety chains 


of their departments. 


Your Advertising $ Will Get 
Its Share of Worcester’ if 


Prosperity 


Worcester’s big earnings and huge 
purchasing power continue head and 
shoulders over many U, S. cities of equal 
size and larger. 

The total income for Worcester’s 57,600 

_ families, according to Sales Management* 
reached $31 1,587,000 in 1948 — an aver- 
age income per family of $5,409 — $100 
above 1947, $870 above the national 
average of $4,531, and $500 above the 
New England average of $4,879. On a 
“quality of market” basis with an index 
of 113, Worcester exceeded the average 
city in purchasing power by 13%. These 
are some of the reasons why retail 
sales in Worcester County went to 
$450,37 4,000. 

Advertisers are tapping this market 
regularly by using the newspapers that 
blanket the area — the Worcester Tele- 
gram and Evening Gazette. Daily circu- 
lation in excess of 140,000. Sunday over 
100,000. 


Source: *Copyright 1949, Sales mete nenel Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 
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chain of super markets (totaling 22 
units) recently opened a self-service 
drug store. It adjoins one of their 
super markets. The famous Webb, St. 
Petersburg, independent druggist ex- 
traordinary, features self-service and 
self-selection techniques. 

Steeg Super Service Drug Stores, 
Indianapolis, has opened a unit that is 
closely patterned after the super mar- 
ket format. It includes shopping carts, 
checkout counters, and even boasts an 
“express” checkout for the customer 
who is in a hurry. Then we find many 
drug store units installing either sec- 
tions or departments designed for self- 
service and self-selection. ‘Thus, a 
new Stineway Drug unit in Chicago 
displays its candies with typical 
super market techniques. Marshall 
Drug units set up mass displays 
of housecleaning supplies season- 
ally. They are interesting dupli- 
cations of similar displays in the su- 
per markets. A wholesale druggist, 
Towns & James, Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
termined that smaller independent 
druggists shall do a better job of fight- 
ing drug competition of the super 
markets, has designed a typical super 
market fixture which holds 52 fast 
movers. The fixture includes such 
brands as Arrid, Toni, Ipana and 


Pepsodent toothpaste, Mennen baby 
powder, etc. The fixture is loaned to 
stores and a complete program has 
been set up to merchandise it with 
typical super market procedures. 
However, it would be quite unfair 
and even misleading to permit the as- 
sumption that the super market goes 
its own merry way, while all and sun- 
dry ape its procedures. Super market 
operators (in my opinion one of the 
smartest groups of retailers in this 
country) are willing to profit by ex- 
periences of other mass retailers. 
However, the more important as- 
sumption with which we are concern- 
ing ourselves is that as mass retailing 
tends to use techniques which cut the 
time-per-transaction and which in- 
crease impulse or unplanned purchases, 
a uniformity of appearance and pro- 
cedure develops simultaneously. 
Rather striking confirmation of this 
deduction emerges when one com- 
pares blueprints of that Wrigley self- 
serve drug unit referred to above and 
blueprints developed by Rexall for 
one of its agencies. That Rexall 
agency was not planned for self-serv- 
ice; it was planned to be a unit fea- 
turing open display. The similarity 
not only in floor layout but even in 
fixtures of the Wrigley unit and the 
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TIMES-PICAYUNE and STATES 


GEARED TO SELL THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET 
Moving in different directions! 


cee tO move hands 


IN New Orleans ...The Times-Picayune and 
States are geared to move hands--hands by 
the thousands to your product! 

They do this the geared way .. . by moving 
in different directions ...There’s a rare mini- 
mum of duplication between this morning and 
evening pair ...and it means you gain excep- 
tional, combined efficiency--You reach differt- 
ent homes, and you reach more homes! 

To reach all the New Orleans market... 
effectively, and without waste, take this timely 
hint: Ask Jann & Kelley, Inc., about the geared, 
moving in different directions way to more 
sales in New Orleans--itself a twenty-three 
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Rexall agency unit is almost flabber- 
gasting. If that Rexall agency had 
had check-out gates, the two would 
have been as identical as Toni twins. 

This is inevitable. There are only 
a limited number of proved floor plans 
and fixture designs suitable for open 
or visual display, for self-service and 
self-selection. ‘That is because they 
are all planned to achieve the same 
ends, with the same type of shopper. 
They are all planned to help meet 
such problems as volume, turnover, 
impulse selling, labor costs, faster 
stock handling, etc. 

The engineering approach to re- 
quired floor plans and_ required 
fixtures has been based on_ pre- 
cise studies. For example, in prepar- 
ing for the design of a paper depart- 
ment fixture, Scott Paper Co. actually 
studied the height and reach measure- 
ments of more than 10,000 women. 
Naturally, these studies have followed 
similar paths and naturally, since they 
are based on statistics and formulas 
and not guesswork, they have ended 
up with similar conclusions. 

The end result has been that the 
flexible, standardized fixtures de- 
veloped by or for mass distributors 
follow a uniform pattern, even to the 
use of the “module” principle, use of 
interchangeable fixtures, etc. There 
may be, and of course there are, dif- 
ferences of refinement in the fixtures 
beautifully worked out by Scott Paper 
for food super markets and the beau- 
tifully worked out fixtures for Rexall 
drug agencies. Basically, however, 
there is a family resemblance that 
even the most astigmatic observer 
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would spot immediately. 


It is my considered judgment that 
the day of “service” in mass retailing 
isover. ‘The day of robot retailing is 
here. With it has come a remarkable 
increase in impulse sales. 

It used to be accepted as axiomatic, 
in department store circles, that on 
any one day at least half of the wo- 
men who walked into a department 
store didn’t make a purchase. Of the 
half who bought, the sales check repre- 
sented only half of what they really 
needed and could have been sold that 
day. Visual display not only cuts 
down time-per-transaction, but it gets 
as many as 70% of the women in a 
visually-laid-out-store to make un- 
planned purchases. Naturally the old 
order simply must change. It can no 
longer be tolerated from the stand- 
point of cold economics. 


The Last Touch 


Visual display, open display, self- 
service, self-selection, less time-per- 
transaction, robot retailing—all boil 
down to a developing similarity in ap- 
pearance and operation of our mass 
retailers. Of course the developing 
similarity in inventory, discussed in 
previous articles, puts the finishing 
touches to this uniformity. 

That in turn can only mean that 
rigid lines of demarkation between 
basic mass retail types no longer exist, 
except in tradition and in fancy. All 
mass retailers are rapidly losing what- 
ever marks of distinctive characteriza- 
tion may have identified them. 

That in turn raises serious questions 
with regard to manufacturer distri- 
bution policies based on outmoded, 
archaic concepts of fundamental dif- 
ferences in retail types. ‘Too many 
manufacturers are continuing market- 
ing policies that limit their operations 
to the short end of the marketing 
stick. One-outlet distribution in an 
era of peas-in-a-pod mass retailing is 
unwarranted, unjustified—and just 
plain unprofitable. 

The truth is that mass retailers 
themselves are fully aware of this 
fundamental change. That is why 
they are fighting to get well known 
brands which previously had been con- 
fined to one type of outlet. Variety 
chains, for example, are fighting to get 
certain well known soft goods brands ; 
they’ve been pretty successful since 
the war in getting some well known 
appliance brands. Super markets are 
fighting for well known housewares 
and appliance brands, as well as for 
some soft goods brands. 

In the next and final article in this 
series, we'll discuss manufacturer dis- 
tribution policies as affected by these 
mass retailing trends. 
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In the big 
Fort Wayne Market 


THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


is now represented 
exclusively by 


The Branham Company “3% 
offices coast to coast 


: 
INDIANA 


To and Through the South 


Delta AirFREIGHT gives you next-morning 
delivery throughout the South, at 100-lb. 


. o 
rates often less than first class rail express. crieancol® 
AirFREIGHT service on all passenger i} m 
flights, plus special “Flying Freighters” Feyne™ 


from Chicago and Dallas to major terminals. 


Lao 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 


fisherman’s 


Like a fisherman casting 

his lure, most advertising 
mediums go out after 
prospective customers, hop- 
ing that the twin hooks of 
persuasive copy and artful 
illustration will do their job. 
The trade show display is 
the one advertising medium 
where the customer comes 
to the advertiser, sometimes 
thousands of miles, to see, 
to examine, and to buy! 


FOR PACKAGE DISPLAYS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


CONSULT... 


DISPLAYS 


1107 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
creators of the “PACKAGE” Display 


SALES MEETINGS 


Sales meetings individually plan- 
ned to suit your requirements 
and fit your budget all-inclusive 
price determined in advance! 


e Reasonable prices 

e Air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions for 25 to 600 

e Efficient staff 

e Delicious food, prepared to 
your specifications 


e Conv enient mid- town location 


e Trains, tubes, subways, park- 
ing lot nearby 


For further information call New 
Yorker Banquet Manager Mr. 
McDonnell, LOngacre 3-1000. 
No obligation, of course. 


HOTEL 


Frank L. Andrews 
President 


34th St. at Eighth Ave., N.Y, 1, N.Y. 


Shop Talk 


Unfinished Sale 


Bertha, the maid, kept complaining about the vacuum cleaner. 


It worked satisfactorily so long as it was being used on relatively 
new rugs on which the pile was high. But it didn’t work on old rugs 
that had been flattened down by years of traffic, even when the brush 
was set as low as the raising-and-lowering mechanism would allow. 


I decided the brush was worn, got a new one. No improvement. 
This was back in 1942, when there was a war on and I had lots of 
other things on my mind, and I didn’t get around to doing anything 
about the cleaner for fully a year. By that time I was weary of 
Bertha’s repeated squawks and pretty sore at the company that had 
made a cleaner that was good only for cleaning new rugs. 


Then I loaded the machine into a taxi and went to a big service 
shop where repairs were made on all types of cleaners. I poured my 
troubles into the ear of a mechanic. 


When I had finished he said, “Hold on, there! Didn’t anybody tell 
you there are two places in this cleaner where brush-height can be ‘ad- 
justed? .. . Here, let me show you!” He fixed the cleaner in about 
two minutes. I took it home, and it’s been in a service shop only once 
since that time for a minor adjustment and a new bag. 


This is one homely example of a situation which, in many industries, 
deserves a little more specific attention in training routines. It’s a 
“half-made sale.”’ It’s a sale that ends, so far as the salesman involved 
is concerned, with the signing of the order, and the delivery of the 
merchandise. 


There's an adage that says sale of goods to a retailer isn't really com- 
plete until the merchandise is moved off his shelves and into the hands of 
the ultimate consumer. We surely need to extend that to include the 
principle that merchandise in the hands of the consumer isn‘t sold until 
it is being properly used and giving satisfaction. 


The salesman who sold me the cleaner didn’t check to see whether | 
had received a book of lucid directions on how to use, adjust and 
service the machine. (There was none attached to the cleaner when it 
was delivered and I never got one.) The salesman made no effort to 
give a complete demonstration to insure that I, the purchaser, would 
know how to get the maximum mechanical efficiency out of the cleaner 
and thus be happy with my investment in it. Shucks, doesn’t every- 
body know about vacuum cleaners? He had the sale . . . why worry 
about anything but the next prospect ? 


While some of the more alert companies, notably in the appliance 
field, are now insisting on a carefully planned post-sale call as a part 
of routine sales operation, a very large number of firms apparently pay 
little attention to the importance of such calls. 


When I first came to New York, I knew a man who owned a heavy 
Chrysler for nearly three years before he discovered, quite by accident, 
that the car had four gears instead of three. Knowledge of the fourth 
gear would have immeasurably increased his appreciation for the car 
because he frequently drove in mountainous territory where grades 
were steep enough to need that fourth gear when the going was really 
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tough. Here, again, a proper cleanup after the sale would have con- 
tributed an additional dividend of satisfaction to the user. 


One more for instance: Several years ago we got the idea, here in 
our editorial offices, that it might be handy to have a duplicating 
machine to run off small numbers of extra copies of bulletins, promo- 
tional pieces, letters, and so on, for the concurrent use of different 
departments and individuals. We asked several companies to send over 
their salesmen. We selected a machine, bought it. Two or three of the 
girls who would be expected to run it, as occasion required, were given 
a short how-to-do-it briefing. The salesman disappeared. We never 
saw him again. 


Things went badly from the very start. There were complaints that 
the reproductions weren’t as readable as they should have been. The 
girls filled the wastebaskets with rejects. A department head, impatient 
with the delay because the machine was having a fit of temperament, 
would recall a job and send it out by messenger to the nearest letter 
shop. 


In less than three months no one would touch the duplicator with a 
window pole, and we were holding a low opinion of the whole dupli- 
cator industry. The office manager dug up a buyer and unloaded the 
lemon. The salesman, as I have said, never reappeared after the day 
the order was signed. Another half-made sale. No service. No let’s- 
get-at-the-trouble inquiry. Nothing but a trail of ill-will. 


I doubt if we’d take a duplicator today if someone gave us one. We 
know the attitude is unreasonable. But we’re just a bunch of average 
human beings and that’s the way we feel. “A cat that has once sat on a 
hot stove will never sit on a cold one.” 


From time to time all of us examine our sales presentations to sharpen 
our awareness that the making of a sale is a building process that has a 
discernible pattern. Usually we try to aid our thinking by some sequence 
of words such as “Preparation, Approach, Development, Close" .... or 
"Attention, Interest, Desire, Conviction, Action." There are various ver- 
sions, but all of them seem to end with the signing of an order blank, 
My plea is that we need jo take a longer and a harder look at the part 
of the sales-making process that, in the book of the truly professional 


salesman, comes after the buyer has said "yes." 


The values that come out of friendly and carefully planned (and I 
stress “carefully planned” because such calls have very specific objec- 
tives and there are very specific techniques for making the most of 
them) post-sale calls are impossible to measure in dollars and cents. 
Yet it is at that very point in the selling process that the magic “serv- 
ice-attitude”’, so characteristic of the highest types of salesmanship, 
shows up most clearly, and is most indelibly impressed upon the mind 
of the buyer. 


This “coda” to the sale—it's far more important than it has thus far 
been recognized to be. It can make the immediately satisfied customer 
into an ally who often can suggest leads for new business. It stimulates 
favorable word-of-mouth advertising. It cements friendship between com- 
pany and buyer and begets a predisposition to return to the same source 
of supply for later needs. It heads off complaints before they ever have 
a chance to fester into ill-will. 


It should be as much a routine part of selling as a provocative ap- 
proach. That is, provided the salesman is interested in expanding his 
own earning power, and the company expects to be in business for 
some years to come. 


Let’s look at our own selling habits and see if we have fallen into 
the error of assuming our sales are complete the minute the merchan- 
dise leaves the shipping platform. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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Plant Operating Men 


in all industries. 


86.6% of them in plants rated 
$100,000 and over. 

96% indicate use of | E N for 
current buying reference. 
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because Used for BUYING. 
Current "CCA Statement" and up- 
dated "IEN PLAN" give complete 
facts. 
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Are You “National” if Big Holes 


Exist in Your Distribution Pattern ? 


A comparison of brand standings in three metropolitan 
markets (Indianapolis, St. Paul, Omaha), on a list of 14 
products as revealed by newspaper-sponsored surveys, 


shows wide variations in depth of market penetration. 


Recent consumer analyses in the 
Indianapolis, Omaha and St. Paul 
markets further confirm the fact that 
the U.S.A. is not a market, but in- 
stead is a conglomeration of hundreds 
of individual markets. 

A national leader in a given classifi- 
cation is seldom the leader in every 
market; it may top the field in many 
but may also be an “also-ran” in hun- 
dreds of others. 

Newspapers in three cities* released 
this summer their 1949 studies 
modeled on the pattern evolved more 
than 20 years ago by The Milwaukee 
Journal. 

For most food, beverage, cosmetic, 
drug and appliance products, the three 
volumes are directly comparable. Sales 
and advertising executives can see at a 
glance the degree of family usage of 
the industry product and the year-to- 
year changes in usage of the individual 
brands. 

The following tables list 14 prod- 
ucts picked at random where there is 
direct comparability between the 
three studies (with the exception of 
soft drinks for home use which was 
not covered this year in St. Paul), 
but in only slightly over half of the 
classifications does one brand domi- 
nate in all three markets. 

The favored leaders are Heinz 
Catsup, Armour Corn Beef Hash, 
Lipton’s Tea, Gerber Chopped Baby 
Foods, Lux Toilet Soap, Colgate 
Tooth Paste, Frigidaire Refrigera- 
tors and Hot Point Electric Ranges. 
But even though these eight brands 
led in each city, there is a tremendous 
range in the degree of usage as illus- 
trated by Heinz leading the Indi- 
anapolis catsup market with 32.1% of 
families, but jumping to a dominating 


* 1949 Consumer Analysis of the Indi- 
anapolis Metropolitan Market, 4th report, 
the Indianapolis Star and News; 1949 
Consumer Analysis of the Greater Omaha 
Market, 5th annual edition, the Omaha 
World-Herald; 1949 Consumer Analysis 
of the St. Paul ABC City Zone, 3rd an- 
nual report, the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 
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67.8% in St. Paul and 72.1% in 
Omaha. 

In the classifications of coffee, mar- 
garine, dog food and cake mix, a 
different leader was found in each of 
the three cities. 

While there are insignificant differ- 
ences in the products covered and 
method of treatment, the general plan 


is uniform in the three studies. For — 


each classification of product, the fig- 
ures show numbers and percentages of 
users and non-users over a period of 
years, consumer usage of specific 
brands and a column showing dealer 
distribution of each brand. 

The percentage figures shown in 
the tables refer to the percent of fam- 
ilies using the general product. For 
example, figures on dog foods apply 
not to all families in the city market, 
but to all families owning dogs and, 
of course, the figures on chopped baby 
foods refer only to families who buy 
any type of chopped baby food. 

In every case housewives filled in 
questionnaires about their buying 
habits and the brands which they buy, 
and later were interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the newspaper. In many 
cases, more than one brand was men- 
tioned and consequently percentages 
add up to more than 100%. 


Table 1—Cake Mix 


A battle royal in this classification 
exists in Indianapolis where there is a 
gap of only 7% between the most 
popular brand and the fifth most pop- 
ular brand . . . the leader in Indi- 
anapolis is not among the first five in 
St. Paul... Pillsbury gets third place 
in its home area but isn’t among the 
first five in Indianapolis, and in 
Omaha has only half the families it 
has in St. Paul . . . Swansdown does 
far better in its home state of Indiana 
than in Omaha and St. Paul where it 
is in fifth position. 


Table 2—Baked Beans 


Van Camp is another example of a 
product which does far better in its 


home state than in neighboring areas 
. . . Heinz has a handsome lead in 
Omaha and St. Paul but in Indian. 
apolis is a very low third . . . Burn. 
ham & Morrill shows up fairly well 
in St. Paul but is not mentioned 
among the top five in the other two 
markets . . . Campbell is remarkably 
consistent in all three markets. Does 
it have a better balanced advertising 
program or a better balanced sales 
force? 


Table 3—Catsup 


Heinz has a dominating lead in two 
markets, and a comfortable lead in the 
third . . . Brooks is high in Indian- 
apolis, a low second in Omaha and 
unlisted among the top five in St, 
Paul . . . Snider shows up in one mar- 
ket only, as is true of Libby, while 
Del Monte is consistently the favor- 
ite in about one out of every 20 fam- 
ilies in each city area. 


Table 4—Corned Beef Hash 


One of the most consistent jobs of 
consumer acceptance has been record- 
ed by Armour in this classification 
. . . Libby shows up well in each mar- 
ket but is relatively poor in Indian- 
apolis .. . Van Camp makes the top 
five in only one city, as is true of 
Kingan and Wilson . . . Swift appears 
among the top five in only two cities; 
Broadcast and Cudahy in only one. 


Table 5—Packaged Coffee 


Maxwell House, a national leader, 
leads in Indianapolis but doesn’t make 
the top five in either Omaha or St. 
Paul. Hills Bros. is no worse than 
third in any market but note the big 
contrast between its dominant position 
in St. Paul and the relatively low per- 
centages in Omaha and Indianapolis 

. . only two companies, Hills Bros. 
and Folger, make the top five in all. 


Table 6—Tea 


Lipton is really dominant in each 
market with the Indianapolis 66.5% 
its lowest figure . . . Tenderleaf aver- 
ages a good second or third but Salada 
is missing in Indianapolis. 


Table 7—Margarine 


This is another classification where 
a different leader is found in each city 
and only Parkay makes the top five in 
each city .. . Durkee shows up we 
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Table 1—CAKE MIX 


Indianapolis 
Duff's 18.3 
Dromedary 16.6 
Swansdown=_— (16.3 
Occident 16.2 
X-Pert 11.3 


Omaha 
Omar 40.4 
Cinch 34.8 
Duff's 10.7 
Pillsbury 7.5 
Swansdown 7.3 


Table 2—BAKED BEANS 


Indianapolis 
Van Camp 47.7 
Campbell 18.4 
Heinz 15.8 
Libby 2.6 


Ann Page 2.2 


Omaha 
Heinz 43.1 
Van Camp == 22.3 
Campbell 17.5 
Otoe 8.0 
Libby 3.3 


Table 3—CATSUP 


Indianapolis 
Heinz 32.1 
Brooks 25.4 
Stokely 12.6 


Del Monte 5.6 
Garden Fresh 2.1 


Omaha 
Heinz 72.1 
Brooks 6.3 
Del Monte 4.3 
Red Hill 3.4 
Libby 27 


St. Paul 
Occident 44.4 
Cinch 31.2 
Pillsbury 14.0 
Dromedary 5.9 
Swansdown 5.4 

St. Paul 
Heinz 31.7 
Campbell 18.8 
Van Camp 16.3 
B&M 14.6 
Libby 6.3 

St. Paul 
Heinz 67.8 
Home Brand 7.4 
Dennison 5.5 
Snider's 5.4 


Del Monte 3.3 


Table 4—CORNED BEEF HASH 


Indianapolis 
Armour 32.9 
Kingan 14.6 
Libby 10.8 


Van Camp 8.6 
Silver Skillet 4.6 


Omaha 
Armour 40.4 
Cudahy 19.1 
Libby 19.1 
Wilson 7.5 
Swift 6.8 


St. Paul 
Armour 32.2 
Libby 23.7 
Hormel 194 
Swift 5.1 


Broadcast 3.4 


Table 5—PACKAGED COFFEE 


Indianapolis 
Maxwell 

House 23.6 
Hills Bros. 10.4 
Old Judge 10.1 
Eight O'Clock 8.6 
Folger 8.6 
Indianapolis 
Lipton 66.5 


Tenderleaf 19.9 
Our Own 2.0 
Jewel 1.5 
Kroger 1.4 


Omaha 


Butter Nut 50.7 
Folqer 30.9 
Hills Bros. 8.3 
Eight O'Clock 2.8 


Jewel 1.7 
Table 6—TEA 
Omaha 
Lipton 73.0 
Salada Vl 
Tenderleaf 9.2 
Canterbury 2.4 
Jewel 1.9 


St. Paul 


Hills Bros. 35.3 
Butter Nut 16.7 
Folger 14.8 
Nash 13.3 
Home Brands 7.3 


Table 7—MARGARINE 


Indianapolis 


Durkee 32.2 
Good Luck 10.5 
Parkay 10.0 
Blue Bonnet 9.1 
Nu Maid 6.9 


Omaha 
Parkay 18.5 
Del-Rich 17.0 
All Sweet 14.9 
Swanco 10.9 
Nucoa 8.1 


St. Paul 
Lipton 82.8 
Tenderleaf 6.3 
Salada 5.1 
Fairway 1.2 
"Don't know" 1.5 

St. Paul 
All Sweet 48.9 
Durkee 22.6 
Parkay 7.9 
Sweet Sixteen 5.0 
Wilson 4.2 


Table 8—BABY FOODS, CHOPPED 


Indianapolis 
Gerber 36.0 
Clapp 27.6 
Beechnut 14.8 
Heinz 13.1 
Swift ior 


Omaha 
Gerber 54.5 
Heinz 29.9 
Clapp 26.5 


Miscellaneous 0.8 


St. Paul 
Gerber 45.9 
Heinz 38.1 
Clapp 25.7 
Libby 7.0 


“Don't know" 1.2 


Table 9—DOG FOOD 


Indianapolis 
Rival 24.1 
Pard 17.3 
Perk 7.3 
Gro-Pup 6.6 
Ken-L 5.9 


Omaha 
Strongheart 25.1 
Pard 15.5 
Nutrena 13.1 


Gro-Pup 11.2 
Red Heart 10.1 


St. Paul 
Red Heart 17.1 
Gro-Pup 14.1 
Rival 13.2 
Dash 12.2 
Gaines 8.0 


Table 10—TOILET SOAP 


Indianapolis 
Lux 23.5 
Camay 17.2 
Palmolive 16.0 
Woodbury =‘12.0 
Ivory 9.2 


Omaha 
Lux 24.7 
Palmolive 23.1 
Camay 16.6 
Ivory 11.8 


Sweetheart 10.0 


St. Paul 
Lux 29.6 
Palmolive 18.7 
Camay 14.5 


Sweetheart 7.9 
Woodbury 5.5 


Table 11—SOAP FOR DISHES 


Indianapolis 
Dreft 25.5 
Tide 22.0 
Vel 7.8 
Surf 4.0 
Duz 3.9 


Omaha 
Tide 22.3 
Dreft 21.4 
Vel 17.7 
Fab 5.0 
Oxydol 44 


Table 12—TOOTHPASTE 


Indianapolis 
Colgate 34.6 
Pepsodent 24.8 
Ipana 20.5 
Kolynos 2.6 
lodent 2.4 


Omaha 


Colgate 46.7 
Pepsodent 22.3 


Ipana 13.0 
Listerine 3.6 
Lyons 3.5 


St. Paul 
Dreft 15.3 
Ivory Bar 13.9 
Vel 10.1 
Oxydol 8.7 
Duz 7.5 

St. Paul 
Colgate 47.1 
Pepsodent 19.8 
Ipana 11.8 
Lyons 4.1 
Dox 4.0 


Table 13—MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS 


Frigidaire 22.5 
General 

Electric 15.9 
Westing- 

house 11.0 
Cold Spot 10.4 
Kelvinator 9.2 


Omaha 


Frigidaire 17.1 
General 


Electric 13.0 
Cold Spot . 12.4 
Servel 10.9 
Norge 7.6 


St. Paul 


Frigidaire 21.0 
General 
Electric 13.5 
Montgomery 
Ward Il. 
Kelvinator 9. 
Norge 8. 


Sos” 


Table 14—ELECTRIC RANGES 


Indianapolis 


Hot Point 24.6 


Westinghouse- 
house 24.6 
General 
Electric 13. 
Frigidaire 8. 
Norge a 


—-ao 


Omaha 

Hot Point 36.3 
General ~ 

Electric 14.5 
Westing- 

house 14.0 
Frigidaire 5.3 
Kenmore 4.8 


St. Paul 
Hot Point 24.6 


General 
Electric 17.4 


Monarch 15.1 
Frigidaire 8.5 
Westing- 

house 8.5 
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$6.5 Billion 


NEW FARM CONSTRUCTION 


$400 Million 


it all adds up 


toan *18 Billion 


Market! 


---AND YOU NEED PB TO 
SELL THE WHOLE MARKET 


The building market is every- 
where— in big cities, small towns 
and rural areas. You can’t cover it 
with halfway measures. To sell the 
whole market, it takes PRACTI- 
CAL BUILDER, because PB 
reaches more contractor-builders 
(big, little and medium-size opera- 
tors)—because PB’s “‘how-to-do- 
it’’ editorial formula builds the 
kind of readership that sells build- 
ing products for manufacturers. 
Investigate before you invest! 


FREE—Write today for your 
copy of new PB Data Sheet with 
chart showing metropolitan vs. 
non-metropolitan building. 


ae =| The 
Eon al ‘*How-to-Do- It” 
— || Magazine read 
: by 80,000 
|Your Basie |) py actical Building 
Buy Men 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVE. © CHICAGO 3, ILL, 


NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


in Indianapolis, St. Paul, is missing in 
Omaha... Blue Bonnet, Nucoa and 
| Wilson have top-five ranking in only 
one city. 


Table 8—Baby Foods 


Gerber has done a well balanced 
job in each of the three cities and the 
same can be said of Clapp which uni- 
formly gets one out of every four 
families. Heinz has three times as 
many families in St. Paul as in In- 
dianapolis. (Table 8 and all follow- 
ing Tables are on page 81.) 


Table 9—Dog Food 


This is another classification where 
there is a different leader in each city 

. Rival, which leads in Indianapolis, 
is not among the first five in Omaha, 
while Red Heart, leader in St. Paul 
and fifth in Omaha, is an also-ran in 
Indianapolis . . . Kellogg’s Gro-Pup 
is the only brand among the top five in 
each city. 


Table 10—Toilet Soap 


An exceptionally strong balance is 
maintained in each of the three mar- 
kets by Lux, Palmolive and Camay 

. Ivory has a consistent one out of 
10 families in Indianapolis and 
Omaha but is not among the first five 
in St. Paul ... Woodbury and Sweet- 
heart show up well in two markets 
only. 


‘Table 11—Soap for Dishes 


Dreft and Tide battle for leader- 
ship in Indianapolis and Omaha but 
Tide doesn’t make the top five in St. 
Paul . .. Vel is a consistent third in 
each market ... Duz shows up in two 

. . Surf, Fab and Ivory Bar in one 

each. 


Table 12—Toothpaste 


The greatest consistency of any 
product classification is found in the 
one-two-three ranking of Colgate, 
Pepsodent and Ipana in each market 

. the Colgate and Ipana percentages 
show wide variations . . . collectively 
these three brands seem to be pre- 
ferred in 80% of the total families, 
with preferences in the remaining 
families divided among a large num- 


ber of brands. 
|Table 13—Refrigerators 


Frigidaire is in first place in every 
city, General Electric in second .. . 
Sears, Roebuck shows up in two cities 
but is poor in St. Paul where Mont- 
'gomery Ward gets third position... 
Kelvinator and Norge make the top 
| five in two cities, Westinghouse and 
Servel in only one. 


Table 14—Electric Ranges 


Hot Point is a good leader in all 
cities but far more successful in 


Omaha than in St. Paul or Indian. 
apolis . . . General Electric has done 
a uniform job in each city but Wes- 
tinghouse is weak in St. Paul .., 
Frigidaire is a consistent fourth in 
each city. 

Some of the brands mentioned jn 
the tables above, especially among the 
food products, are sectional or local 
brands which may be strong in one 
market and not to be found in others, 
but in the case of a nationally adver- 
tised brand there doesn’t seem to be a 
good excuse for ups and downs as re- 
corded in these studies and similar 
ones which are available for more 
than a dozen major markets. 

High degrees of acceptance in one 
city and relatively low popularity in 
others can mean one of several things 
or a combination of them: lack of 
sufficient man power; relatively poor 
man power; improper allocation of 
advertising with the result that one 
city gets more than it deserves while 
another gets less. 

A careful study of these three con- 
sumer analysis books and those avail- 


able for other cities which include 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Pittsburgh, Memphis, 


Knoxville, Chicago, San Jose, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, the Central Valley 
area of California (McClatchy pa- 
pers) and 45 Illinois markets, should 
be richly rewarding and it should be 
possible to determine within reason- 
able accuracy why a given product is 
strong in one market and then to apply 
the successful methods in other mar- 
kets. 


SHOPPER STOPPER: A score of 


manufacturers is furnishing the 
Lucky chain in San Francisco with 
recipes to hang on their bulletin 
boards. 
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Promotion 


All About Plastics 


More than a billion dollars in mer- 
chandise made wholly or in part of 
plastics moved through U.S. retail 
stores in 1948 .. . If you’d like to get 
in on this market, or want to know 
more about it, you may have a booklet, 
“How to Buy and Sell Plastics,” by 
writing Plastic Materials Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., Tower Build- 
ing, 14th and K_ Streets, N.W., 
Washington, 5, D.C. The booklet is 
especially arranged to provide infor- 
mation that should be useful to you in 
buying and selling plastics merchan- 
dise more intelligently and effectively. 
Nicely illustrated and non-technical. 


Building Profits 


... from buildings? House Beauti- 
ful would like to help you do it, via a 
new promotion piece, “The A B C’s 
of Building Profits.” It provides a 
careful breakdown of the magazine’s 
readers by income groups, giving cost 
per black-and-white page per thousand 
circulation, and a listing of manufac- 
turers of all types of building ma- 
terials, who advertise in the publica- 
tion. There are also sidelights of 
House Beautiful’s subscribers, such as 
12,000 architects, building contrac- 
tors, building supply dealers, etc., who 
are H.B. readers; 36% of subscribers 
are males. There’s also a table of 
readers’ ages. Write the magazine at 
572 Madison Avenue, New York, 
22, N.Y. 


Advertising Mats 


To meet the needs of manufactur- 
ers, advertising departments and re- 
tailers in the proper use of advertising 
mats, a new leaflet, prepared by Con- 
tempo Agency, Inc. (5 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N.Y.) , authori- 
ties on mat preparation, is available. 
The weakest link, says the leaflet, in 
a retailer’s promotional campaign 
often rests in needlessly faulty adver- 
tising. The folder provides helpful 


hints in the preparation and use of 
mats. 


“Just Call Me George” 


This is the provocative title on a 
booklet from U.S. News & World 
Report which makes clear that the 
George” of the piece is a composite 
of all the publication’s readers. 
George” is shown as the head of a 
fairly good-size manufacturing com- 
pany; he came up from the ranks as 
often as not; he reads business publi- 
cations and those publications which 
devote space to business trends. Charts 
and tables show what he does read, 
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provide circulation information on 
U.S. News & World Report. There 
are also letters from top-management, 
commenting on various editorial fea- 
tures of the publication. Write the 
magazine at Washington, D.C. 


Management as a Profession: 


Executives who are responsible for 
administration of business enterprises 
in industrial, commercial, financial, 
utility or other fields, probably will be 
interested in this booklet titled ‘The 
Profession of Management and the 
Field and Function of the Consulting 
Management Engineer.” It outlines 
specific services made available to top 


management by management engi- 
neers—consulting advice on policy 
making, organization, personnel ad- 
ministration, operating procedures, 
and other elements involved in busi- 
ness activity. The booklet analyzes 
three ways in which services of the 
management consultant may be 
utilized. In addition, it presents 21 
specific questions involving adminis- 
trative technique and operating prac- 
tice within the province of the con- 
sultant’s services. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Association 
of Consulting Management - Engi- 
neers, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. , 


SURE, 


some Chicago stations 


can “reach” South Bend 


... but the audience 


LISTENS 


to WSBT! 


You want listeners, not merely signal strength, 
for your radio dollars. Listeners are what 
you get on WSBT. This station is the over- 
whelming choice of listeners in the South 
Bend market. No other station—Chicago, 
local, or elsewhere—even comes close in 
Share of Audience. Want proof? See Hooper. 
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“A Real Crusade" 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I would greatly appreciate 15 copies of 
your “Significant Trends” appearing in 
the July 1 issue. 

This is indeed the type of article which 
should help to overcome the very wide- 
spread distortions and misunderstandings 
of current economic conditions. 

C. L. PFISTER 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Rahway, N. J. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Congratulations on your analysis of one 
of the least recognized, but most danger- 
ous, bugaboos of business today. If re- 
prints are available, I will be delighted to 
send out up to 200 copies to businessmen 
in this area. 

GERALD F. Boyp 
Manager 
WPAY—WPAY-FM 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
You have the makings of a real crusade 


..+ You have put your finger squarely on 
a fundamental truth in the national psy- 


chology. The newspapers certainly do 
have a responsibility in touching off run- 
away mass thinking. I think you should 
go to work on that one, and hammer it 
clear home. Bad news seems always to 
overcloud the good. I wonder it that isn’t 
planting undue morbidity in the public 
mind. 

Cart D. STODDARD 

Agricultural Director 

Bert S. Gittins Advertising 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Editor Salisbury’s Significant Trends 
analysis of the truth about unemploy- 
ment drew much fan mail. SM continues 
to feel that all who handle news should 
develop a much sharper conscience about 
well balanced reporting.—The Editors.) 


Sold—or Just Bought? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your comment in the next to the last 
paragraph (of “Significant Trends,” July 
1) checks in exactly with my own experi- 
ence. I, too, last month bought a $450 
General Electric refrigerator. 


_I have lived in Lansing since 1934 and 
since that time have bought $300,000 


AUTO FLEET RENTAL 


Get Full Particulars On 
Reducing Operating Costs 


YEARLY CONTRACTS 


DALY RENTAL SERVICE 


5300 Baltimore Avenue 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


worth of life insurance; two automobiles 
each year when autos were procurable; 
refrigerators, radio, two residences. .. , 
The other day I made a phone call about 
service on a new disposal unit I had 
bought. On my own nickel, the person 
answering the phone asked me if I had 
bought a television set yet. 


This was the first instance since I came 
to Lansing in which any salesman had 
approached me in any way to try to sell 
me anything for my personal or family 
use. This coincides identically with your 
experience. I wish every salesman and 
every sales manager could read your edi- 
GONE «= «5 


J. R. TRANTER, 

President 

Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 


(The paragraph referred to by Sub- 
scriber Tranter dealt with comment on a 
recent round-up story in The Wall Street 
Journal revealing that many firms in the 
direct selling field are making good cur- 
rent sales showings. Reason: They’re mak- 
ing, calls, seeking orders——The Editors.) 


“Death of Many Salesmen" 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Mr. Arnold has done a very good job 
of analyzing the problems of most direct- 
to-the-cousumer salesmen, and there is no 
question in my mind but that both psycho- 
logical and sociological factors face a 
newly employed direct salesman. 


Mr. Arnold has hit on one very impor- 
tant factor in pointing out that many sales 
managers over-paint the picture for the 
newly employed salesman. In almost every 
company, there are men in direct sales 
work who make very attractive earnings 
but, in too many cases, these high earn- 
ings are the exception rather than the rule. 
Sales managers often point to these ex- 
ceptional cases during their employment 
interview and lead the prospective em- 
ploye to believe that he, too, can earn $50 
a day, or whatever the figure is. 


We learned a long time ago that it is 
very important that the new salesman un- 
derstands that the unfortunate part of di- 
rect selling is the fact that a man will 
work the hardest during the period when 
he earns the least. That period ordinarily 
is during his first six months of employ- 
ment. By that time our training and his 
natural ability to adapt himself to cus- 
tomers make the job easy and his earnings 
increase rapidly during his second three 
months of employment—provided he has 
applied himself to the job. 


In my opinion, companies who have em- 
ployed direct salesmen have not taken the 
proper business risk by underwriting the 
pay of their men in either sufficient 
amount or for sufficient time to get the 
new employe up to reasonable earning ca- 
pacity. It has been common practice to 
employ direct salesmen on straight com- 
mission. This method of pay is becoming 
outmoded and, in my opinion, business 
ought to take the responsibility for paying 
a living wage to every new employe and 
the man ought to be taught how to 
sell the product and either made to pro- 
duce what he is paid or he should be 
eliminated from the job. The cost of this 
turnover will require industry to screen 
men carefully and select them on the basis 
of their probable ability to produce rather 
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than to let the man screen himself by suc- 
cess Without sufficient training. 


I feel that the sooner companies who 
employ direct salesmen realize that man- 
agement has the responsibility of selecting 
and training carefully, the quicker the 
whole industry will gain in public accept- 
ance. And I feel that a substantial salary 
plus commission is the surest way to force 
management to select carefully and train 


well. 


H. W. Dorrts, 

Vice-President and Sales Manager 
Jewell Tea Co., Inc. 

Barrington, Ill. 


Needed: Better Supervision 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Mr. Arnold’s article is very well written 
and certainly shows that he knows some- 
thing about direct selling. There are a 
few points that I could take exception to; 
however, they are minor. 


There is no question but what it is con- 
tinuously more important to improve not 
so much on the hiring end, but on the 
training internally and in the field. The 
field, of course, is by far the more im- 
portant, because the chances are that the 
recruit has become at least partially sold 
as a result of the hiring interview and 
that enthusiasm is sustained if not in- 
creased during the inside training period. 
The turnover comes from lack of proper 
supervision in the field. Some of this is 
due to the fact that a supervisor does not 
always have the patience to work with 
new men. While we were still in a 
buyers’ market, it was relatively easy for 
the new man to make some sales irrespec- 
tive of supervision. We have been re- 
taining a lot of these men so that they 
will be better fortified in the present 
market. 


It is easier today to hire men than it 
was a year ago. However, a lot of the 
men whom you hire today are men who 
have been laid off in a factory and the 
fact that they were laid off results in a 
bad state of mind which we try to over- 
come by pointing out the good points of 
today’s selling conditions. 


Our turnover is running much lower 
than pre-war. We attribute that largely 
to a better job in selling the prospect on 
the possibilities with the company, more 
thorough training inside, and closer super- 
vision, particularly the first week the 
new man is in the field. 


_ Branch managers are also calling men 
in who are not clicking, to have a personal 
chat. We are also having clinics which 
are largely conducted by the men them- 
selves, at which time objections are 
brought up and suggestions made as to 
how they may be overcome... . 


J. H. NUFFEr, 

President 

Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio 


More—or Better Training? 
Editor, SALEs MANAGEMENT: 


- .. . I enjoyed reading “Death of 
Many Salesmen.” 


My opinion is that Mr. Arnold’s con- 
clusions are sound indeed. He gives fun- 
damental facts that would require years 
to obtain through through actual experi- 
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ence. Men faced with the job or niring 
and training salesmen would profit by 
reading and then carefully studying the 
wisdom and significance of Mr. Arnold’s 
statements. 


Is the development of better hiring, 
training and supervisory techniques ma- 
terially lessening the turnover rate among 
trainees as compared with pre-war ex- 
perience? A very definite “yes’—as long 
as the emphasis is on “better.” Doing these 
things “better” is sure to give better re- 
sults. It is my belief, however, that too 
often “better” training is interpreted to 
mean “more” training. ‘Too often an at- 
tempt at “better” hiring results in a more 
complicated procedure. Too often work 
toward better supervision results in so 
much emphasis on details that the main 
objective—making sales—is lost. My point 
is that in the realization that these better 
methods must be devised to meet the 
challenges of the future, there must be 
caution particularly in adding to, and 
complicating, these basic procedures. 


Experienced men and companies in di- 
rect selling seem to develop and hold fast 
to certain ideas. Usually they will “add 
to,” but are very reluctant to “take away.” 
This is the reason I believe Mr. Arnold’s 
article will be helpful to everyone in 


double-checking present programs... . 


WayYNE HICcKLIN, 
Vice-President 
Avon Products, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(See “Death of Many Salesmen,” by 
James S. Arnold, SM July 15, a sum- 
mary of the findings of the McMurry or- 
ganization in a study of basic reasons why 
so many men hired to do direct selling 
work fail in their first few months of em- 
ployment.—The Editors. ) 


Back Fire 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I am delighted to respond with the re- 
quested  back-talk.* Advertisers too in- 
frequently afford consumers that oppor- 
tunity. 


In my Grand Rapids speech which you 
accurately quote, I do not condemn ad- 
vertising. I do condemn its frequent 
abuses and would ask you to come to grips 
with my 10 specific indictments instead of 
accenting the occasional stimulus you ac- 
cord to new products. 


My plea is not for a society eating corn 
pone and molasses and scorning mechani- 
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cal innovations. It is for a society in 
which advertising has attained some sense 
of perspective as to its place. 


Would even you, as an advertising pro- 
ponent, willingly listen without resent- 
ment to a day’s outpouring of radio com- 
mercials? Could even you swing down 
Route 1 from New York to Philadelphia 
without contrasting the _ surrounding 
scenery with the Merritt Parkway and 
calling down a plague upon the billboard 
advertisers? Could even you _ shuffle 
through an issue of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post without some wonderment as to 
how our civilization might be judged 
solely upon the products and types of 
appeal there featured ? 


In pleading for sanity in advertising, 
one does not need to cherish the value of 
a hermit or to take a sour-faced approach 
toward human progress. One can emphati- 
cally challenge the advertising expendi- 
ture of more than $3 billion if its net effect 
is to create more bewilderment than en- 
lightenment. For every new product, the 
merits of which are fairly presented to the 
public, a hundred advertisements feature 
imaginary or inconsequential differentia- 
tions between brand names and employ a 
nauseating set of appeals which, if un- 
checked, inevitably bring down a plague 
on the whole house of advertising. 


In many of our American production 
techniques, we are fortunately operating 
in an era of science. . Goods are tested as 
to their performance values. It would, 
for example, not injure advertising to 
sluff off a measure of its romantic appeal 
and to cultivate the less seductive, but in 
the long run more impelling scientific ap- 
proach which makes tentative statements 
and employs comparatives and not super- 
latives. 

Cotston E. WARNE, 
President 

Consumers Union of U. S. Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(*SM took issue in “Comment,” May 1, 
1949, with Dr. Warne’s 10-point belabor- 
ing of advertising. We invited his back- 
talk. The same editorial produced an acid 
reaction from the editor of Consumer Re- 
ports, published by Consumers Union. Said 


he, “Our readers are smarter than 
yours. . . ’—The Editors.) 
Dramamine 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Until I read your plug for dramamine 
in “Shop Talk” I didn’t know the name 
of its discoverer. But my acquaintance 
with this remedy dates from a little more 
than three months ago when an east- 
bound crossing on the Queen Mary was 
stormy enough that we were 36 hours late. 


My family and I had the good fortune 
of meeting an American couple aboard 
ship who were armed with some sample 
packs of dramamine and who were gra- 
cious enough to share their little treasure 
with us. Godsend is right! I had a sup- 
ply of the stuff mailed over to Europe and 
although it wasn’t needed because the re- 
turn crossing was strictly peaceful, be- 
lieve me, I’m hanging on to those surplus 
tablets for any and all future emergencies. 
Your suggestion that this remedy bears in- 
vestigation by those in the transporation 
business is certainly corroborated by our 
own little experience. 


KENNETH K, WUNSCH, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Buyers Benefits, 
Not Floor Furnaces 


It's a key part of service 
approach on cold canvass. 


Consumers do not buy floor fur- 
naces. They buy heating comfort, 
warmer homes, lower costs, and other 
forms of satisfaction that they can 
secure from floor furnaces. By insti- 
tuting a program showing dealers how 
to sell customer benefits rather than 
the furnace, Southern Heater Co., 
Inc., New Orleans wholesaler and 
manufacturer of floor furnaces and 
water heaters, has steadily increased 
sales in its Deep South territory. 

Southern Heater is both manufac- 
turer and distributor. As a manufac- 
turer, it produces the Southland 
Shorty, a furnace designed for South- 
ern-style homes. 


Using Customers 


Walter J. Leaumont, vice-president 
and sales manager, points out that his 
company merchandises its satisfied 
customers. “In New Orleans, we com- 
piled and published a list of selected 
users of Ward gas floor furnaces. 
When one of our salesmen calls upon 
a doctor, for example, he bolsters his 
selling arguments by handing our list 
of Ward furnace users to the physi- 
cian, and suggests that he telephone 
other doctors to see how they enjoy 
our floor furnace. To lawyers, archi- 
tects, and members of other groups, 
our salesmen make the same call-your- 
colleagues-and-get-the-straight- dope- 
from-them suggestion. 

The low-pressure service approach 
to sales is combined with active field 
selling. Southern Heater is now en- 
gaged in a program that calls for: 

1. More cold canvassing. 

2. A three day follow-up of pros- 
pects. Formerly prospects were fol- 
lowed up a week later. 

3. Asking for the order early, not 
as the final step. It brings the cus- 
tomer’s objections out into the open 
early in the presentation, allowing the 
salesman to cope with objections. 

4+. Go back to “last week’s in- 
stallations” to see if the customer is 
completely satisfied. On this call get 
names of neighbors, relatives and 
friends who might be interested. This 
is using the user. 

5. Call upon last year’s customers 
to see, too, whether they are still 
satisfied, and to get additional names 
of prospects. 
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Need help in using 
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Write THE ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE 


The Econometric Institute’s ten year background of regional 
research experience has been joined with the facilities of 
Sales Management to prepare the estimates in the Survey of 
Buying Power. Therefore the Institute can provide: 


A regional consultative service 
geared to your particular market- 


ing problem. 

IBM listings of Survey material, 
regrouped according to your sales 
territories. 


Estimates for local areas not 


shown in the Survey but based on 


Survey techniques and sources. 
Special analysis of Survey data 
supplemented by IBM reclassifi- 
cations when necessary. 

Forecasts for local areas, over 
periods of one to ten years geared 
to the Institute’s national fore- 


casts. 
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DRAMATIZED TRADE-MARK — Glenmore 
Distilleries Company's new display features a 
feather-light plastic replica of the "Little 
Colonel." Card in left hand reads "Don't 
forget Old Thompson" and the first finger of 
the right hand has a reminder string on it. 
It was developed by W. L. Stensgaard Co. 


BEAUTY PRODUCT MERCHAN- 
DISER—Counter piece makes it 
easy for customer to select the 
proper shade of Colorinse. Colors 
are soft blue-gray, pink and gray. 
Created by Davidson-Hansen Co. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY — Gould 
Storage Battery Corp. uses a 
large rotating model of its new 
battery grid. Self - illuminating 
Plexiglas causes grid outline to 
glow. Made by Fisher and Crome. 


PRACTICAL POINT - OF - SALE 
PIECE—I+ fits around the top of 
the actual product and cannot be 
knocked askew or damaged when 
a customer wishes to operate the 


lid. Produced by Fred Dugar Co. 
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These people are important... 


The strength aif the Gerber Products Company is its people. and its belied 


that ne job im the company is unimportant 


Wirth the return af allout competition, the satewnan becomes an even more 
vital Lactar in Gerber progress. He is the Gerber Company to the distributor 
he ts the retailer's main adviser in making 4 profitable baby toads department 
he ws a public relations man with the consumer. Professionat Service represen 
tatives are charged with maintaining our high reputation with docters, nurses 


and other professional groups 


Pypien! Gerber sulewean, jerry Mateng of Newark. Nf. ciclies up u trates 
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The Salesman: Gerber’'s Top Man 


Salesmen get a top credit line in the Gerber Products Co. annual 
report, a 20-page booklet titled “Babies Are Our Business . . . Our 
Only Business.” 


Gerber’s story is well organized and something new has been added 
—something which perhaps is too often neglected in annual reports: 
A summary of the contributions made by important groups of people 
participating in building Gerber’s success in the baby foods field. 


“The strength of Gerber Products Co. is in its people... ,” the re- 
port states. ‘These people are important: 


“The Salesman—With the return of all-out competition, the sales- 
man becomes an even more vital factor in Gerber progress. He is 
the Gerber Company to the distributor; he is the retailer's main ad- 
viser in making a profitable baby foods department; he is a public re- 
lations man with the consumer. Professional Service representatives 
are charged with maintaining our high reputation with doctors, nurses, 
and other professional groups.” 


Second on the list of important people is The Farmer. “ ‘Selection’ 
is the magic word in making the best baby food. This includes selec- 
tion of the best farmers with the best soil to grow fruits and vege- 
tables for the company, selection of the best variety of seed, and agri- 
cultural research to aid in selecting the best methods of growing 
produce...” 


Third on the list is The Research Man. ‘‘Gerber research is 
steadily expanding its field of effort.” 


The Plant Employe is the fourth on the list of important people. 
. . . Gerber employes and their management have worked together 
harmoniously to produce the best baby food for the nation... ” 


Management is fifth on the list. This page is devoted to photo- 
graphs and biographical sketches of Daniel F. Gerber, president; 
Frank Gerber, chairman of the board; Earle L. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, marketing; William U. Hudson, vice-president, production 
and research; Lester Janes, controller and treasurer. 


Customers are sixth on the list. “Four hundred twenty-four babies 
are born each hour of the day when grocers are serving their cus- 
tomers. To reach these customers your company uses the widest pos- 
sible variety of advertising and educational means... ” 


The size of the Gerber report is small, 9 by 7 inches. It is printed 
in baby blue and black. Copy is to the point, illustrated with re- 
productions of actual photographs, cartoons and charts, adequately 
presenting facts and indicating their significance. 
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YOU'LL FIND 
CHEMICALS FOR 
EVERYTHING FROM 

_ ‘FERTILIZERS TO 
_ PHARMACEUTICALS 


@ The whole week's round-up of Chem- 

ical News = 
@ 5000-6000 Quotations = 
@ 2957 Pages of Chemicals Advertising = 

last year : 
= NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY = 
PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY = 
May we send ves s | and copy of 


! ! 
Oil, Pant and 
Dsruq Reporter 


= For Chemicals Buyers 
= The Market Authority since 1871 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 
@Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 
0544 @ Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park PI., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The 
Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 


“TIME IS 
DISTANCE”’ 


—said Mr. Einstein 


. and while you, like us, may 
not understand the Einstein Theory 
both of us know enough about 
advertising and selling to realize 
| that the closer your ad-reader is 
| to your merchandise the more likely 
| he is to buy! 
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89% of the readers of the St. 
Petersburg TIMES, 93.8% of this 
market’s potential buying power, 
are not more than 20 minutes re- 
moved from any outlet of the na- 
tional advertiser. 


| READER AVAILABILITY—we 
| call it. 


This amazingly compact high in- 
come group that makes up the 
Times Daily Audience wastes no 
time translating the buying impulse 
| into cash register tunes in this 
America’s Newest 100,000 Market! 


ST. PETERSBURG-FLORIDA 
pally TIMES — sunpay 


| Represented by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


New York Detroit Atlanta Chicago 
Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr., in Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NEWSPAPER-TOPPED 24-sheet outdoor posters are blanketing the Pacific Coast 
from Seattle, Wash., to San Diego, Callif., for Lynden chicken and turkey products. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Terming its new study “the first 
such comprehensive data on national 
advertisers’ newspaper expenditures 
since 1944,” the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, has resumed publication 
of its annual expenditure books with 
the issuance of “Expenditures of Na- 
tional Advertisers in Newspapers: 
1948.” 

The new edition, a 60-page volume 
reporting the 1948 newspaper invest- 
ments of all national advertisers cal- 
culated to have spent $25,000 or more, 
is the first to be published by the Bur- 
eau since 1945, The first study was 
issued in 1938. 

In its foreword the Bureau states: 
“The record of 1948 is shown in the 
rise of national advertisers’ total 
newspaper investments from only 
$169,000,000 in 1939, the last year 
unaffected to any marked degree by 
World War II, to the $389,261 ,000 
of 1948. The 1948 newspaper total 
was almost as large as the combined 
total of newspapers, magazines, farm 
magazines and network radio in 1939 
—$404,000,000.” 

Expenditure figures in the new 
edition, the foreword points out, are 
based on actual lineage reports from 
908 daily (including Sunday) news- 
papers published in 664 cities of 10,- 
000 population and over. These papers 
have a combined weekday circula- 
tion of 46,151,000, or 88.3% of the 
total United States weekday circula- 
tion, and a combined Sunday cir¢cula- 
tion of 43,244,000, or 93.4% of total 
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Sunday circulation in the country. 

In all, the Bureau reports, 1,102 
advertisers and 2,536 _ individual 
products or-services are represented in 
the pages of the new volume, as com- 
pared with 649 advertisers and 1,695 
products or services similarly recorded 
in 1939, 

The book also contains breakdowns 
of national newspaper advertising by 
23 major classifications of business 
and industry and 51 sub-classifications. 
All major classifications, according to 
these figures, registered gains over 
1939, ranging from 2.5% to as high 
as 683.1% for radio and television 
sets. 


JOHN M. COLLINS, editor of The 
Weekly Kansas City Star, awarded 
plaque by American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors, 1949, 
for meritorious service to agriculture. 


Of the 100 leading newspaper ad- 
vertisers in 1948, tables show that 12 
were not on the list of 100 leaders in 
1939. Of the 88 who were on the 


1939 list, 77, or all but 11, showed 


increases in 1948 over a decade ago. 


“What is the relative standing by 
tavern sales of the various brands of 
beer sold in Indianapolis, Ind. ?” 

This is the question which the beer 
cap survey, conducted on June 15 and 
June 17 by The Indianapolis Star and 
The Indianapolis News, answers, 
within the statistical limitations nor- 
mal to this type of survey. 

On the two days personal calls 
were made to 104 of the 456 taverns 
in Marion County. ‘These taverns 
were selected geographically so as to 
provide a representative sample or 
showing. Neither the owners or the 
bartenders were forewarned of these 
calls. All available beer caps on the 
premises were collected and brought 
to the Research Department of the 
newspapers. 

The data secured from this survey 
covers only tavern sales across the bar 
with consumption on the premises, no 
carry-out sales. Details of the survey 
may be obtained by writing the Na- 
tional Advertising Department, The 
Indianapolis Star-News. 


MAGAZINES 


For the first time in its 52-year 
publishing history, beginning with the 
issue of September 11, 1949, The 
American Weekly will open its pages 
to national classified advertising. This 
is the first time, it is declared, that 
such advertising will be exposed to a 
general magazine audience so large— 
9,868,474, beginning September 4. 

The general interests of the readers 
of The American Weekly provide a 
wide range of classifications. It in- 
cludes real estate, women’s interests, 
books and manuscripts, stamps, rare 
coins, business opportunities, photog- 
raphy, personals, missing persons, 
poultry and rabbits, help wanted, 
agents and salespeople, miscellaneous, 
miniatures, hobbies and homecraft, 
trees and plants, and machinery. The 
almost 10 million circulation of The 
American Weekly also opens a mass 
audience for advertisers who have 
services to sell or “wants” to obtain. 

Rates: for classified advertising in 
The American Weekly have been set 
at $25 a line, with a minimum of two 
agate lines. Discounts of 5% and 
10% are offered for four and eight 
consecutive insertions, and _ regular 
agency commissions are allowed. Clos- 
ing dates are set at seven weeks before 
date of publication. 


Harper’s Magazine has set up a 
continuing panel research project 
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MEN WHO KNOW THE NEW YORK MARKET BEST 
Prefer GROCER-GRAPHIC 


New York Wholesaler 


DAVE KIVIAT 


Sales Manager, 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. says 


As sales manager for one of the largest wholesale grocery 
houses in the East, my sales force is in close touch with 
the retail grocery trade in the New York Metropolitan 
Area. 


Most of my sales force and I are regular readers of 
GROCER-GRAPHIC and believe it is a strong sales 
promotion medium to sell the retail grocery trade—that’s 
why it carries Francis Leggett advertising consistently. 


Ve f oe —_— 


OLLIE SEEGELKEN 
Assistant General Sales Director 
California Packing Corporation 


“In our sales and promotion activities in the New York 
metropolitan area we consider GROCER-GRAPHIC a 
valuable medium and it has an important place in our 
plans. 

“Since it reaches the outstanding retailers in this mar- 
ket, this publication serves manufacturers as a very 
worthwhile contact in acquainting these distributors 
with postings, special campaigns or any other publicity 
which suppliers elect to announce.” 


GROCER-GRAPHIC’s leadership can never be duplicated in New York's 2.9 billion 
dollar grocery market by any national grocery trade publication, whether news- 


paper or magazine. 


=x  GROCER-GRAPHIC = 


The Newspaper of the New York Food Market 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MID WEST PACIFIC COAST 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 15 E. De La Guerra St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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among its subscribers to study and re- 
port on important social, economic 
and political events and questions. 
The project will be known as the. 
Harper’s Leadership Panel, and will 
be conducted by International Public 
Opinion Research, Inc. 

“Because Harper’s readers are con- 
centrated heavily among the people 
who write, edit, speak, preach, teach, 
govern and manage, their opinions on 
any issue will be closely representative 
of the views of a cross-section of the 
country’s influential, top-income, opin- 
ion-making families,” David Fred- 
erick, general manager of the maga- 
zine, said. 

“What will emerge, that will be 
novel and valuable, is a continuous 
profile of the opinions of the people 
who make opinion,” said Mr. Fred- 
erick. 

An advisory board of educators, 
public relations counselors, editors, 
and others, will assist the magazine 
in determining the range of questions 
and topics on which opinions will be 
sought from the readers. 

The Leadership Panel will, at the 
same time, develop new data about 
the market among Harper’s readers 
for high-price and luxury goods and 
services. Information will be obtained 
in the first panel. about television, 
records, travel, and liquor. 

The panel will be composed of 
1,000 subscribers, representing an ac- 
curate cross-section of the magazine’s 
audience, and polls will be taken four 
times a year. Pre-testing of the tech- 
niques being used has shown an ex- 
ceptionally high volume of response 
from readers invited to serve. 


"¢ 


SUNK WATER, SPUNK 
Wash 


Results of the first study will be 
available about September 1. 

A new merchandising program will 
“advertise the advertisers’ in Es- 
quires two Christmas gift issues. 
Available only to those firms who ad- 
vertise in the December, 1949, or the 
January, 1950, issues of the magazine, 


EDWIN BALMER, who has been edi- 
tor of Redbook Magazine for 22 
years, appointed associate publisher. 


or in both, the program involves the 
purchase of large space in 13 daily 
newspapers in 12 top markets, reach- 
ing a combined circulation of 5,364.- 
753. Six and five column advertise- 
ments will list Esquire’s advertisers 
and call attention to their products. 


Sport, True Detective and Master 
Detective are to be sold as an adver- 
tising unit known as the Sport Men’s 
Group. According to Harold A. Wise, 


vice-president and general manager of 


1, f peta em 
j 


i¥- a, 


away my waite!" 


ADVERTISING advertising, this is one of a series of six four-color spreads Time, 
Life and Fortune are running to help create a better public understanding of 
advertising and its role in United States economy. They appear in Time and Life. 
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Macfadden Publications, Inc., the 
new group will have a guarantee of 
950,000. Benefits of this arrangement 
will include a 5% discount on the 
present individual rates when all three 
books are used. Advertisers will still 
be able to buy Sport alone. 


Effective with its January 1950 
issue, The Progressive Farmer will 
adopt the standard four-column, 680- 
line page. At the same time, the 63- 
year old southern farm-and-home 
magazine announces a new circulation 
guarantee of 1,085,000, an increase 
of 35,000 over the current guarantee, 
with no increase in line rate or rates 
for even units of space. 

The magazine’s new printing, bind- 
ery and mailing equipment, now being 
installed, is expected to be in opera- 
tion early in 1950. Total cost of the 
new equipment and plant moderniza- 
tion is expected to be in excess of 


. $600,000. 


Better Homes and Gardens, pub- 
lished by the Meredith Publishing 
Co., has been cited by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
“in recognition of outstanding assist- 
ance in the furtherance of brother- 
hood in 1949.” The citation was 
awarded for an editorial titled “The 
Ultimate Family” which appeared in 
the February, 1949, issue of the maga- 
zine during Brotherhood Week. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


At the first meeting of the 1949-50 
Promotion Committee, The Associ- 
ated Business Publications, it was de- 
cided that an aggressive advertising 
schedule, costing approximately $31,- 
000, consisting of six spreads in each 
of seven advertising papers, and 12 
inserts in Standard Rate & Data, 
was approved by the Committee. 
Rickard and Co., Inc., will continue 
to handle the account under the direc- 
tion of James Johnson. 

The Committee also voted to con- 
tinue the A. B. P. Business Paper 
Advertising Contest, and to conduct 
a special advertising contest for mer- 
chandising publications. 

The next A. B. P. advertisement 
will include a statement expressing 
the Committee’s interpretation of the 
Executive Committee’s directive, “to 
publicize the advantages to the adver- 
tiser of paid circulation.” 


T. K. Worthington, formerly with 
Tell Magazine, Advertising Age and 


Science, has been appointed business 
manager, //arvard Business Review. 
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Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
News, a monthly new-equipment 
paper for heating and plumbing con- 
tractors, automatic heating dealers, 
and wholesalers is soon to be pub- 


FORMAL PORTRAIT for which Olsen (low) 
and Johnson (high), stars of Buick's TV 
show, "Fireball Fun-For-All,"" posed with 
Buick's general sales manager, Otis L. 


Waller (left), and general manager, Ivan 
L. Wiles (right), during show's premiere. 


lished by The Industrial Press, New 
York City. The residential and small 
building markets will be covered by a 
large controlled circulation . . . For- 
ster Publishing Co., San Francisco, 
announces publication of .a new 
monthly business magazine, Construc- 
tion Illustrated. The magazine is de- 
signed to give pictorial news coverage 
of the engineering construction and 
heavy building fields in northern and 
central California and in western 
Nevada... . 

The Haire Publishing Co. has pur- 
chased Girls’ and Teens’ Merchan- 
diser, Merchandiser-Infants and 
Children’s Quarterly, and Girls’ 
and Teens’ Merchandiser National 
Market Guide Directory, formerly 
published by David J. Mendelsohn . . . 
Revista Industrial, recently purchased 
from Penton Publishing Co. by 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill., will be merged with the latter 
company’s La Maquina. The com- 
bined publication, to be known as 
Revista Industrial-La Maquina, will 
be issued monthly beginning in Sep- 
tember in tabloid size in both Spanish 
and Portuguese editions. The circula- 
tion lists of the publications are being 
combined. 
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Sales expand, too 


. .. When WTAR sells for you in the 
Norfolk Metropolitan Market! 


There's a mighty market* of buyers for your 
product in the Norfolk Metropolitan Market*— 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Va. And 
WTAR, delivers more listeners per dollar than 
any other Norfolk station, or combination. See 
any Hooper report. 


Mate this big, eager, and able-to-buy market 
with its listening preference for WTAR. You'll 
be proud as a new "papa" of your sales results. 
May we tell you more? 


*See Sales Management “Survey of Buy- 
ing Power,” May 10, 1949, Page 128. 
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N. B. C. Affiliate 5,000 Watts Day and Night 


Nationally Represented by 
Edward Petry & Co. 
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MEDAL of Westinghouse Order of Merit 
presented by Walter Evans (left), presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., 
to KDKA manager, Joseph E. Baudino 
(right) in recognition of outstanding service. 


RESEARCH . 
During 1948 the Advertising Re- 


search Foundation expanded its activ- 
ities into Canada, organized its first 
magazine audience study, launched 
two new continuing studies in the 
United States, and supplied adver- 
tisers, agencies, and media groups 
with more research data than in any 
previous year. This is disclosed in the 
Foundation’s Annual Report for 
1948, which has just been issued. 

Approximately 54,000 copies of re- 
ports were published by the Founda- 
tion in 1948. About 25,000 were for 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, 19,000 were Farm Publica- 
tion Study reports, 6,000 were for the 
Transportation Advertising Study, 
and 4,000 for the Weekly Newspaper 
Study. 

More than 100 advertising, agency 
and media executives served without 
remuneration on the Foundation’s 
board of directors, Technical Com- 
mittee, and other committees in co- 
operative effort to advance impartial 
advertising research, 

The Foundation worked actively 
during the year with-five advertising 
and six media organizations. The first 
group included the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers, Can- 
adian Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

The cooperating media groups were 
the Bureau of Advertising, National 
Association of Transportation Adver- 
tising, Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation, The Associated Business Pa- 
pers (now “Publications” ), Weekly 
Newspaper Bureau of The National 
Editorial Association, and the Maga- 
zine Research Group of Canada. 

The Foundation retained six com- 
mercial research companies. The com- 
panies and projects involved were: 
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Publication Research Service, the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading and the Weekly Newspaper 
Study; Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 
Continuing Study of Transportation 
Advertising ; The Psychological Corp., 
the Continuing Study of Farm Publi- 
cations; Alderson & Sessions, Inc., 
the Business Paper Study; Gruneau 
Research, Ltd., the Canadian Trans- 
portation Advertising Study; Can- 
adian Facts, Ltd., the Canadian Mag- 
azine Study. 


RADIO 


“How to Make Customers Out of 
People’ is the title of the new slide- 
film presentation of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, first of a 
new series of active sales tools for 
radio salesmen. The film is being 
made available to station members of 
the Association for use in local demon- 
strations of radio’s eminence among 
advertising media for retailers. 

Running approximately 25 minutes, 
with a carefully prepared script to 
accompany the full-color film slides, 
the presentation is devoted to proof of 
radio’s advertising effectiveness, and 
is frankly competitive, especially with 
newspapers. It was produced by 
N. A. B.’s Broadcast Advertising 
Bureau under the direction’ of 
Maurice B. Mitchell. 

Outlined in the story are N. A. B.’s 
five points for most effective use of 


EDWIN BUCKALEW to be manager 
of Columbia Broadcasting System's 
Radio Sales, San Francisco office. 


radio by retailers: Set a specific sales 
objective; beam your program at 
people who will be your best cus- 
tomers; advertise your strongest de- 
partment and your in-demand mer- 
chandise regularly; use copy in the 
terms of your customers; co-ordinate 
your advertising in all media. 

The 98-frame strip film, with full 
instructions and script, accompanied 
by 100 copies of a summing-up folder, 
is being made available to N. A. B. 
members only at $15, less than its cost. 
The Bureau has also offered to help 
member stations prepare individual 
cost comparisons for various cities and 
market areas. 


SPECIAL THANKS and a new Campbell Counter Kitchen, plus two cases of 
soups, are tendered by Franklin Terrence (left) for Campbell Soup Co. to 
Ann Evans (center), promotion and merchandising, and to Gerry Boyd 
(right), manager, of WPAY, Portsmouth, O., in appreciation of the station's 
promotion of Campbell's "Club 15" and "Edward R. Murrow With The News." 
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New Books for 


Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in _ this 


from SALES 


column are not available 


MANAGEMENT. 


Please order from your 


book store or direct from the publisher. 


The Technique of Selling. By Kelso Sut- 
ton. Published by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. Price, $4.00. 


Mr. Sutton is a consultant in salesman- 
ship, formerly New England sales and 
promotion manager, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. He presents here 
tested and effective principles of selling 
for today’s market. The book explains 
not only how to apply the author's tech- 
niques but why such techniques contribute 
to sales efficiency. There’s a chapter head- 
ed, “Selling as a Professional Career,” 
which shows the salesman how to raise 
selling to real professional status. Each 
chapter has review questions and topics 
for discussion—helpful to the sales man- 
ager who’s doing a sales training job. 


Winning Your Way With People. By K. 
C. Ingram. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Price, $3.00. 


The author, a former advertising man, 
has built his book around what, to him, 
are the two most important problems 
facing business: the restoration of the 
principle of selling at retail outlets by 
service to the customer, and the whole 
problem of teamwork, morale, and their 
relationship to the private enterprise sys- 
tem. He admits, frankly, that his book is 
directed strictly to the self-interest of the 
person selling at a fixed place of business 
and the average person in business life. 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1948. By Malcolm P. 
McNair, professor of marketing. Published 
by Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Division of 
Research. Price, $4.00. 


This bulletin (paper bound) presents 
typical figures for the operating expenses, 
margins and profits of department stores 
for the year 1948. Its publication marks 
the 29th consecutive year for which such 
studies have been made by Harvard, with 
the financial support and the cooperation 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
Ciation. In this year’s edition greater use 
has been made of charts to enable more 
facile comparisons. The bulletin is divided 
into four sections: summary of 1948 and 
current trends; department store trends— 
1939-1948; yardsticks for 1948; the ap- 
pendix which provides factual matter 
about the bulletin itself. 


Textbook of Salesmanship. By Frederic 

A. Russell and Frank H. Beach. Published 

of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Price, 
50. 


, Both of the authors are professors at the 
University of Illinois. Their book (This is 
the fourth edition.) has long been regard- 
ed by many as leading textbook in its field. 
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Main sections of the book are devoted to 
sales fundamentals, sales strategy and 
technique, sales management, and sales 
cases. The latter are especially helpful— 
and varied. 


Practical Business Statistics. By Fred- 
erick E. Croxton, Ph.D., and Dudley J. 
Cowden, Ph.D. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. Price, $6.35. 


This is the second edition of the book 
by Professors Croxton (Columbia) and 
Cowden (University of North Carolina). 
It adheres to the original purpose of using 
factual data to illustrate statistical tech- 
niques of importance to business; many 
parts have been entirely rewritten; sym- 
bols have been revised, and nearly all the 


charts have been re-drawn. Another book 
designed for teaching, but which will pro- 
vide the average businessman with a 
working knowledge and background of 
statistics. 


Monetary Management. By E. A. Gold- 
enweiser. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Price, $2.75. 


Here’s a down-to-earth study of mone- 
tary management; how the powers of 
monetary authorities regulate money vol- 
ume, the role that money plays in econ- 
omy. It also reviews the experience of 
American monetary management since the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in 1913, outlines the problems that 
confront it at this time. 
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LOOK FOR A BARGAIN IN RADIO? 
WEBNS HAS IT IN CENTRAL OHIO— 


Yes, for just 74c per thousand tuned-in homes you can broad- 
cast your sales message to this rich Central Ohio area. li's low 
cost advertising with high results. That's because WBNS has 
the listening audience of Central Ohio . 
goes out and buys your product when they “Hear it on 


TOP TEN COLUMBUS HOPPERATINGS 
AGAIN PROVE WBNS LEADERSHIP— 


Hocperatings—Winter—Spring 1948-49 — Monday thru Friday 
daytime, show the top ten to be WBNS programs. Another 
demonstration of the station's intensive coverage of Central 


BILL ZIPF'S "FARMTIME" 
TOP DAYTIME HOOPER FOR 
LOCAL PROGRAMING IN 


CENTRAL OHIO—Go into the rural areas 
of Central Ohio and ask them if they know 
Bill Zipf. Your answers will run 
thousands who day after day depend upon Bill for information 
. . » Newspaper columnist, authority on agriculture, 
broadcester, friend—that's Bill Zipf to the farmer and city 
dweller of this area. A novel twist to this farm packed pro- 
gram is Sally Flowers with her salty songs and snappy humor. 
Here's a sales hervest for advertisers. 


POWER 5000 D:1000°+N CBS 


. an audience that 


into the 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 
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Retail Sales Forecast for August 1949 


A slight relative pickup is forecast 
for total U. S. retail sales in August 
of this year over the preceding month. 
At a projected total of $10.6 billion, 
however, the level falls about one half 
of one per cent below the level reached 
last August, and reflects in large part 
the influence of an additional selling 
day. Aside from this technical adjust- 
ment, retail sales levels are currently 
estimated to run about 4% under last 
years’ levels. 

We continue to supplement our re- 
tail sales forecasts with an analysis 
of the regional distribution of un- 
employment, which as indicated last 
month is largely a reflection of recent 
additions to the labor force rather 
than declines in actual employment. 

New England and California still 
stand out as areas lagging furthest be- 
hind the nation in retail and general 
business activity. Other states falling 
into this category include the Middle 
Atlantic states of New York and 
Pennsylvania and such southern states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

The leading cities, those with a city- 
national index well above the average 


(for this August compared with Au- 
gust 1948) are: 

Baton Rouge, La., 113.0; Butte, 
Mont., 108.7; Bartlesville, Okla., 
108.1; Casper, Wyo., 107.6; Beau- 
mont, Texas, 107.6; Aubuquerque, 
N. M., 107.4; Racine, Wisc., 106.9; 
Reno, Nev., 106.7; Austin, Texas, 
106.5; New Orleans, La, 106.0; Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 105.2. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 
Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. ; 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 
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Non-Farm Employment and Unemployment—June 1949 


June 

1948 1949 
Region (000) (000) 
New England 3,516 3,244 
Middle Atlantic 11,146 10,737 
East North Central 10,571 10,205 
West North Central 3,571 3,583 
South Atlantic 4,953 4,812 
East South Central 2,327 2,209 
West South Central 3,146 3,233 
Mountain 1,169 1,195 
Pacific 4,100 4,109 
United States 44,499 43,327 


Per Cent of 

Unemploy- Non-Farm Non-Farm 

Per Cent ment Labor Force Labor Force 

Change June 1949 June 1949 Unemployed 

6/48-6/49 (000) (000) June 1949 
—7.7 412 3,656 11.3 
—3.7 1,113 11,850 9.4 
—3.5 619 10,824 5.7 
+0.3 144 3,727 3.9 
—2.8 394 5,206 7.6 
—5.I 236 2,445 9.7 
+2.8 149 3,382 4.4 
+2.2 44 1,239 3.6 
+0.2 380 4,489 8.5 
—2.6 3,491 46,818 7.5 


Sources: The Econometric Institute: based upon data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Federal Security Administration. The District of Columbia has been 
omitted because of insufficient data on unemployment of Federal workers. 


1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1949 
over 1948,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1949 over 1948,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical move- 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


(Continued on page 101) 


¥% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month in 
1948 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs, vs. vs. August 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
United States 
311.5 99.5 100.0 106.2) 
Alabama 
Birmingham ... 453.8 98.4 98.9 36.85 
Gadsden ...... 486.1 98.1 98.6 4.91 
Mobile ....... 504.4 97.2 97.7 12.61 
Montgomery ... 414.3 944 949 10.40 
Arizona 
PEGE ccccce 510.0 97.8 98.3 19.79 


FESR ccccce : 94.8 95.3 8.45 
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| What Mokes 


AUGUST 


BUZZIE is just learning to write. 


And every line he writes starts out with big, 
generous letters and ends up with little squeezed- 
up ones. 


The trouble, of course, is that he hasn’t learned 
to plan ahead. He concentrates on making those 
big letters, and lets the end of the line take care 
of itself. 

Many grownups have the same trouble Buzzie 
has—not with their handwriting, but with their 
money. 

They blow it all at the beginning, when it looks 
like there’s nothing to worry about, and let the 
“end of the line” take care of itself. But it prac- 
tically never does. 


That’s why the Payroll Savings Plan and the 
Bond-A-Month Plan are such a blessing. They are 
“human-nature-proof.” 


For you don’t have to keep batting yourself 
over the head to save money when you're on one 
of these plans. The saving is done for you—auto- 
matically. 


And remember, every U.S. Savings Bond you 
buy brings you $4 in ten years for every $3 in- 
vested. 


So don’t let your life run on like Buzzie’s hand- 
writing. Fix up the “end of the line” once and for 
all by signing up today for the Payroll Savings 
Plan—or, if you are not on a payroll, the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Automatic SAvinG is SuRe SAVING — U.S. SAVINGS Bonos 


1949 


. Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


HORIZONTAL ? 


Sell to a wide range of income 
levels? Appeal to a_ wide 
variety of interest and occupa- 
tions? Lynn and the North 
Shore — area of diversified in- 
dustry — is your market. The 
Lynn ITEM, Lynn's oldest news- 
paper, with largest circulation 
and greatest advertising vol- 
ume, is your best medium! 


with the 


ITEM 


Only A.B.C, newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
CHICAGO e¢ NEW YORK «+ BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Indiana 


In Spendable’ Income . Per 
Family, Fort Wayne tops the 
list in Indiana and ranks 7th 
highest among the 200 largest 
cities in the United States. 
(Sales Management.) 


Merchandising Co-operation 
» 


Home Coverage: 99% in City Zone 
plus 43% in Retail Trading Zone 


The News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Allen-Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August 1949) 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith 
% Little Rock ... 


California 


%& Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
PE 20ceeee 
Lona Beach . 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Pasadena 

* Riverside 

¥% Sacramento 
San Bernardino 
San Diego .... 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Santa Barbara 
Stockton 


seeee 


eeeee 


Colorado 


%& Colorado Springs 
Den~er 
% Pueblo 


Connecticut 


Bridaeport 
Hartford ..... 
New Haven . 
Stamford 

Waterbury 


Delawcre 
Wilmington 


City 
Index 
1949 
Vs, 
1939 


++ 425.0 


542.1 


- 424.0 


288.8 
405.7 


-- 459.2 
-. 399.8 


293.2 
347.9 
410.6 


«+ 352.7 


391.8 
396.6 


- 319.8 


445.3 


- 302.1 


352.2 


416.5 
348.0 
285.9 


- 269.7 


256.0 


. 252.4 


332.1 


- 277.9 


- 256.0 


City 
Index 
1949 
Vs. 
1948 


98.3 
100.1 


103.0 
95.6 
96.0 
94.0 
94.2 
93.5 
93.5 
99.5 

101.2 
93.5 
90.7 
94.5 
94.7 
93.5 
91.5 


103.0 
96.3 
100.2 


93.9 


District of Columbia 


% Washington 


Florida 
Jacksonville 

* Miami 
Orlando 


sere eee 
eeeeee 
eeeee 


Tampa 


Georgia 


Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus ° 
TGR . cescees 
Savannah 


- 253.9 


99.9 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1949 

vs. 

1948 


98.8 
100.6 


99.2 


100.4 


98.3 
102.0 
98.7 
97.2 
99.5 
99.2 


99.3 
97.4 
92.0 
91.3 
91.9 


$ 
(Million) 
Aucust 
1949 


13.49 


82.91 


20.46 
30.77 
7.79 
5.43 
9.92 
12.32 


47.82 
7.27 
7.38 
7.59 

10.26 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August 1949) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 
vs. Vs vs. August 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 407.1 87.9 88.3 26.42 
Idaho 
we Boise .......- 345.8 102.6 103.1 6.19 
Illinois 
Bloomington 296.3 93.8 94.3 4.77 
% Champaign- 

Urbana ..... 332.2 101.0 101.5 6.71 
Chicago ...... 285.9 95.55 96.0 351.17 
Danville ccccce 326.3 945 95.0 4.96 
Decatur ...... 290.4 945 95.0 7.55 
East St. Louis . 323.7 95.0 95.5 6.96 
Moline-Rock Island- 

E. Moline ... 335.2 98.5 99.0 10.19 
Peoria ....e0% 291.9 926 93.1 14.45 
Rockford ..... 333.7 92.5 93.0 11.88 
Springfield 305.7 964 96.9 10.15 

Indiana 
Evansville .... 363.8 99.1 99.6 13.35 
Fort Wayne ... 311.8 91.6 92.1 14.22 
we Gary .....5-- 393.4 101.6 102.1 13.81 
Indianapolis ....340.1 97.8 98.3 52.00 
% Muncie ....... 340.3 100.5 101.0 6.50 
South Bend .. 354.5 97.5 98.0 13.79 
% Terre Haute 310.6 102.5 103.0 8.48 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 339.9 91.2 91.7 9.11 
Davenport 334.2 93.5 94.0 9.29 
Des Moines 340.3 89.6 90.0 22.70 
Sioux City 323.2 92.5 .93.0 10.31 
Waterloo ..... 380.4 95.9 96.4 8.75 
Kansas 
% Hutchinson 403.1 101.5 102.0 5.28 
* Kansas City 494.7 102.8 103.3 14.10 
we Topeka ...... 497.3 102.5 103.0 12.73 
Wisbita cccces 505.3 97.0 97.5 21.78 
Kentucky 
Lexington -- 380.2 98.2 98.7 10.19 
Louisville ..... 369.4 99.2 99.7 39.23 
Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge .. 604.9 112.4 113.0 13.61 
% New Orleans ... 403.9 105.5 106.0 51.46 
% Shreveport .... 388.5 103.4 103.9 14.80 
Maine 
Bangor ....... 267.9 94.2 94.7 4.42 
Lewiston-Auburn 259.9 91.4 91.9 5.38 
Portland ..... 275.3 89.7 90.2 10.24 
Maryland 
Baltimore ,... 3045 966 97.1 93.86 
Cumberland - 282.1 94.2 94.7 4.88 
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,) RETAIL SALES ae 
(S.M. Forecast for August 1949) ~ ° hh 
. oi Sell the Families wit 
. $ City City Nat'l 
) (Million) Index Index Index $ 
pen: 1949 1949 1949 (Million) t e ost to pen 
: — vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1948 1948 1949 
ss 26.42 F ~Massachusetts 
OR cna cns 217.8 92.6 931 86.60 : 
Fall River .... 250.0 89.1 89.5 8.20 
Holyoke ...... 257.3 93.5 94.0 4.58 ' ° 
— la pa A ae a Only North Jersey's first newspaper can deliver your sales 
Lyne -n---n+ 2055 S78 S83 8.25 message into the homes of North Jersey's first market. 
ew editor oe e le . . 
Springfield .... 276.4 92.4 92.9 18.77 
Worcester .... 235.2 95.7 96.2 17.69 The 129,600 people of Passaic-Clifton had an average family 
an : , : 
income of $5,876 last year—highest among all major North 
) smu guna Jersey markets.* 
4.96 Battle Creek .. 362.6 95.1 95.6 7.18 
*& Bay City ..... 381.8 100.4 100.9 6.72 . F . : 
— 2 407.3 101.1 1016 219.83 The Herald-News—with the largest circulation in North 
: 0S ee 377.7 103.0 103.5 21.98 ° ° ° ° ° 
ag | Grand Rapids .. 4042 99.5 100.0 25.30 Jersey—is read in practically every Passaic-Clifton home 
¢ OE  cacese 362.6 96.2 96.7 8.23 : 
| a Kalamazoo .... 362.0 98.6 99.1 10.57 every evening. 
= = Lansing ...... 3825 96.0 96.5 14.46 
ats Muskegon .... 4529 90.9 91.4 8.65 
% Saginaw ...... 273.2 99.7 100.2 7.95 
1335 | Minnesota THE HERALD-NEWS .......... Passaie-Clitton, N. J. 
14.22 | Duluth ....... 304.3 97.6 98.1 11.87 
13.81 | Minneapolis ... 317.6 97.5 98.0 69.27 50,235 abe—3/31/49 The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
52.00 i ee 3116 95.4 95.9 42.38 
) 6.50 *Sales Management 
13.79 
| os Mississippi ——ensamianainia —_—_—— 
we Jackson ...... 482.0 100.1 100.6 10.22 | ener, 
9.1 Missouri e 
| E.. %& Kansas City ... 374.7 102.5 103.0 68.34 immediate Sales 
10.31 St. Joseph ... 374.9 92.7 93.2 8.81 
St. Louis .... 331.3 96.5 97.0 95.08 : : tation 
8.75 oo eee ee” You can use Holyoke Transcript Telegram with expecta 
of exceptional results. Years of buying performance 
Montana confirms this approach to immediate sales. 
5.28 * Billings ...... 333.8 101.3 1018 5.04 
aa Ww Butte ........ 221.1 108.2 108.7 6.55 
: w& Great Falls ... 326.7 101.9 102.4 5.39 
2.7 = Terrific Potentials 
Nebraska . . 
i i i mplify a terrific 
Lincoln ...... 3419 96.3 968 10.84 | City Zone industries orders on hand a Py 
a pene Canoe on oo |: a | potential for advertisers with long-range vision. 
Nevada 
We Reno ........ 302.7 106.2 106.7 5.63 | OUR ORDERS on hand exceed 25,000 copies each afternoon, 
a | assuring an impact to rouse over 100,000 population in this 
14.80 New Hampshire | famous Massachusetts city zone. 
Manchester ... 285.7 96.1 96.6 7.80 | 
. 
New Jersey | ° 
4.42 
5.38 Atlantic City .. 327.9 93.1 93.6 11.87 The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 
10.24 Camden ...... 258.3 92.6 931 10.33 
Elizabeth ..... 302.2 97.9 98.4 11.03 
Jersey City- Additional information from any 
Hoboken ... 230.2 97.8 98.3 21.64 i i 
Newark ...... 278.2 97.5 98.0 56.25 Julius Mathews Special Agency Office 
93,86 Passaic-Clifton . 296.0 98.1 98.6 11.19 
4.83 Paterson ..... 284.1 95.2 95.7 15.88 
% Trenton ...... 294.7 101.3 101.8 15.62 | OS 
T 
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LONELY? 


| DOLLARS PICK UP many new 


friends in Woonsocket. The in- 
habitants of this spending city | 
buy 7.5% more food and | 
15.6% more drugs than the | 
rest of Rhode Island (Source: | 
S. M. Survey of Buying Power, | 
'49). Reach 99.79%, of this mar- 

ket through the— 


OONSOCKET 


Covering 
Rhode 
Island's 
PLUS 
Market 


Representatives: 
| Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
1 


Salisbury Leads Again 


first 


in per capita sales 


among major cities 
in North Carolina 
SALISBURY 


thirteenth in population, 
ranks 


9th in TOTAL RETAIL SALES 

Ist in per capita Retail Sales 
3rd in per capita Drug Sales 
5th in per capita Food Sales 


7th in per capita General Mdse. 
Sales 


5th in per capita Furn.-House.- 
Radio Sales 


Sales Management Magazine 
Estimate 1948 


Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


THE-SALISBURY POST 


uisbury> North Carolina 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, 
Representatives 


HIGH 


SPOT TIES 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August 1949) 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs, 
1939 
New Mexico 
% Albuquerque - SAS 
New York 
Albany ceoccccs 245.4 
Binghampton 266.1 
Buffalo ...... 246.1 
GRR ccccces 256.4 
*% Hempstead 
Township 356.5 
Jamestown 230.0 
New York 249.9 
% Niagara Falls .. 273.6 
Rochester ..... 243.6 
%& Schenectady 271.3 
Syracuse ..... 246.9 
te THY ccccccce 250.2 
ee cccceses 242.0 


North Carolina 


Asheville ..... 361.2 
Charlotte ..... 395.3 
Durham ...... 391.6 
Greensboro -- 360.6 
% Raleigh ...... 435.3 
Salisbury ..... 393.3 
Wilmington - 385.7 
Winston-Salem . 409.7 


North Dakota 


2 eee 362.4 
Ohio 
te Akron” .ccccee 333.6 
% Canton ...... 341.4 
Cincinnati 274.9 
% Cleveland ..... 320.9 
% Columbus 335.9 
a ere 315.2 
Mansfield ..... 287.9 
Springfield 298.4 
WEES cecccns 292.1 
we Warren ...... 334.7 
% Youngstown 312.1 
Oklahoma 
* Bartlesville 357.6 
Muskogee ..... 337.1 
% Oklahoma City . 384.5 
we Tulsa ........ 368.7 
Oregon 
Eugene ...... 365.3 
Portland ..... 349.6 
We Salem ccccces 287.9 


City 
Index 
1949 
vs. 
1948 


106.9 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1949 

vs. 

1948 


107.4 


100.1 


94.3 
100.6 


$ 
(Million ) 
August 
1949 


9.72 
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THERE’S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 

LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


1949 
POPULATION 


102,000* 
SINCE 1940 AN INCREASE 
OF 


28% 


*SALES MANAGEMENT 1949 
SURVEY OF BUYING 


The Jo 
the oMURNAL & SENTINEL _ 


grow t cover this 


Gro. 
an ideal test 


rth Caro} 

YOU CAN'T ¢ oni 
OVE 

CAROLINA without RTH 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


National Representative 


COMING 
in Sales Management 


September |: 


Ten case histories on television 
advertising. 

This report, custom-built by the 
Sales Management staff, will 
answer such questions as 
"What types of TV programs 
are paying off?" 

"What sales objectives are be- 
ing reached through use of TV 
as an advertising medium?" 
"How are television programs 
being merchandised?" 

"What results are television 


advertising getting in return 
for their investment?" 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES A preferred “high-spot" city 
(S.M. Forecast for August 1949) (S.M, Forecast for August 1949) for 54 consecutive months! 
City City NOW READY . . . wnat 625 house- 
! : . , it Nat'l wives told us about their buyin 
City City Nat’l er ~ y ne ‘ habits. The just-off-the-press 194 
Index Index Index $ ndex Index Index Y 
1949 1949 1949 (Million) 1949 1949 1949 (Million) Y Brand Preference 
vs, Vs. Vs. August vs. vs. vs. August Survey 
1939 1948 1948 1949 1939 1948 1948 1949 of Grocery and Household Items 
. including findings from 1939 to date 
Pennsylvania Vermont —e “ — picture cov- 
ering a ten year period. 
Allentown .... 289.6 95.0 95.5 11.41 Burlington .... 284.7 925 93.0 3.90 a tlh tack th 
Altoona ...... 287.6 96.7 97.2 7.45 —< = 
hiehem .... 302. . 4 ‘ ¥ 
gy ms rr ‘9 aa Virginia National Advertising Department 
Erle csccccece 312.0 97.3 97.8 12.23 Lynchburg .... 271.7 89.5 90.0 4.70 ENTERPRISE & JOURNAL 
* Harrisburg .... 310.3 99.6 100.1 12.66 Newport News . 386.9 96.2 96.7 5.92 
% Johnstown .... 310.0 101.4 101.9 9.02 Norfolk ...... 360.3 95.9 96.4 18.59 Beaumont, Texas 
x Lancaster ..... 292.4 99.7 100.2 8.45 % Portsmouth ... 423.1 99.7 100.2 5.67 
*% Philadelphia .. 304.7 100.4 100.9 189.42 %& Richmond .... 358.2 99.5 100.0 31.45 
%& Pittsburgh .... 287.5 103.2 103.7 78.62 %& Roanoke ...... 371.8 101.0 101.5 10.93 
Reading ...... 285.8 97.7 98.2 12.69 
Scranton ..... 251.4 96.4 96.9 11.49 ‘- 
* Wilkes-Barre .. 288.4 99.6 100.1 9.69 Washington 
Work we sees 297.9 99.8 100.3 7.21 Seattle ...... 397.8 94.9 95.4 67.26 
Spokane ..... 346.6 915 92.0 . 18.44 
ee 377.4 94.0 94.5 16.87 
Rhode Island Yakimo ...... 368.1 946 95.1 6.81 
Providence .... 249.7 91.5 92.0 26.69 
ese Woonsocket ... 243.6 888 89.2 3.80 ° = 
— West Virginia ne 
South C li #& Charleston .... 312.4 95.5 100.0 11.09 ans, 
ou arolina #& Huntington ... 312.6 100.0 100.5 7.91 SALES MANAGEMENT?’S 1949 
*& Charleston .... 396.2 103.2 103.7 9.35 % Wheeling ..... 311.2 99.8 100.3 8.06 
*% Columbia ..... 367.3 100.8 101.3 9.88 u" * 
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FIELD SALES MANAGER 


Successful, experienced in selling, 
and supervising sales, to retail and 
chain drug outlets; age 35-50. Un- 
usyal opportunity to grow with 
one of south’s oldest, and most 
progressive, manufacturers of high- 
grade box chocolates and candy 
specialties. 


For personal interview write giving 
complete information, earnings, 
etc., which will be held in strict 
confidence. Box 2626, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
SEEKING OPPORTUNITY 


In sales promotion, dealer organization 
and administration. Experienced cor- 
respondent and contact man. Age 37, 
married, located in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Salary requirement $6,000, opportunity 
increase. Available in 30 days. Excel- 
lent references. 


Box 2622, Sales Management, 386 4th 
Ave., N.Y.C. 


WHEN SALES MEETINGS BECOME 
MORGUES OR MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 


It's high time to introduce new faces, new 
voices, and new ideas. Feature GUEST SPEAK- 
ERS selected for you by our SPEAKERS BUREAU 
and recommended because of their ability to 
stir and stimulate. Write today, indicating your 
meeting date and number of salesmen. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
AAA Ventilating Fan Manufacturer wants 
experienced merchandiser of products thru 
electrical and other wholesale distributors. 
Earnings $10,000 up. Replies held in confi- 


dence. Box 2625, Sales Management, 386 
4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Wants to Make More Money 


For Himself For You! 


Now administering several hundred thousand 
dollar program for corpoiation with national 
retail distribution through direct dealers. 
Thoroughly experienced in directing agency 
work, direct mail, display, newspaper, radio 
and all other forms of consumer and trade 
merchandising. Heavy on sales promotion. 
Age 35, married. For resume write to Box 
2624 Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


' 

4 

: Age—42. |5 years top experience in all 
‘ phases of Sales management, hiring and 
' training salesmen, market analysis, com- 
§ «pensation plans, jobber promotion and 
a advertising. Will locate anywhere. Reply 
& — Box 2623, Sales Management, 386 
8 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Chart for Salesmen: A 
evaluation check-list for salesmen has 
been published by Donn Mason Co., 
sales counselors. There are 17 ques- 
tions for each salesman to ask himself 


on each of these two subjects: 
analyzing and planning the sale, and 
activity at the point of sale. Salesmen 
may grade themselves with the use of 
this chart as often as they feel they 
would like to analyze their progress. 
Charts are available to sales executives 
without cost in quantities up to 50. 
Over this amount, the charges are 90 
cents a hundred. 


“The Grocery Business:" Here 
is a booklet which provides basic in- 
formation for the prospective or es- 
tablished businessman in the retail 
grocery or food field. It analyzes risks 
and rewards of the business, personal 
qualifications for making a go of it, 
financial requirements, and also goes 
into a discussion of how to buy an 
established business. Location of the 
store, rentals, store layout and equip- 
ment, and store keeping are also cov- 
ered. The Information Digest has 
been produced by the Small Business 
Advisory Service of the Bank of 
America, 300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 20, Calif. 


“The Merchandising Almanac:" 
Various types of merchandising serv- 
ices offered to advertisers by 22 
national magazines. Wherever pos- 
sible, for each publication, these activ- 
ities are broken down into two broad 
classifications: the Usual and the Un- 
usual. The Usual covers such typical 
services as dealer reprints, cover fold- 
ers, counter displays, blow-ups, mats, 
identification tags, etc. The Unusual 
covers such services as organization 
of sales meetings, individually tailored 
merchandising assistance, use of maga- 
zine survey and research facilities, etc. 
It’s been published by The Rockmore 
Co., advertising agency, and requests 
for copies should be sent to the agency 


at 37 West 57 St., New York 19. 
Five Market Studies: The Mc- 


Clatchy newspapers of California— 
The Sacramento Bee, The Fresno 
Bee, The Modesto Bee—have com- 
pleted their third annual consumer 
analysis of buying habits and brand 
preferences in the three areas. Figures 


for 1947, ’48, and °49 are incor- 


porated, giving manufacturers and 
distributors a three-year trend com- 
parison. For copies, write to the Mc- 
Clatchy Newspapers, Public Relations 
Dept., Sacramento 4, Calif. 

A summary analysis of two years’ 
findings in the Knoxville Continuous 
Consumer Research Panel has been 
published. It was sponsored jointly by 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel and the 
Bureau of Research of the University 
of Tennessee’s College of Business 
Administration. It covers 20 grocery 
and 10 drug classifications. Copies 
may be obtained from John Sorrells, 
Jr., Research Director, The Knoxville 
News-Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“11-Year Trend of Retail Distri- 
bution of Grocery Store Products in 
the New England Market” is the 
title of a report issued by the New 
England Newspapers Advertising 
Bureau. Tabulations show distribu- 
tion of those brands of grocery store 
products which have been included in 
the annual surveys from 1939 through 
1949. Address the Bureau at 516 
Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 

Standard Market Data for Louis- 
ville, Kentucky and the ABC Retail 
Trading Zone has been made avail- 
able in folder form by The Courier- 
Journal and The Louisville Times. 
Write to the newspapers for copies. 

“Philadelphia Automotive Facts” 
is the sixth in a series of studies cover- 
ing new auto sales, by makes and 
counties, in the Philadelphia market. 
This one covers the first three months 
of 1949 and indicates that over 25,000 
new passenger cars were sold. Avail- 
able from The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
General Promotion Department, Phil- 
adelphia 1, Pa. 


Timely Tips: Sales Routes in the 
South Bend, Ind., territory, including 
Mishawaka, have been organized and 
presented in booklet form by The 
South Bend Tribune. Fine especially 
for salesmen with retail groceries and 
drug stores to cover . . . ‘“Bazooka 
for the Unbelievers,” an interpreta- 
tion of the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s Automotive Industries 
study, has been published by G. M. 
Basford Co. to show how the study 
builds confidence among top manage- 
ment in business paper advertising. 
Copies are available from the com- 
panv at Lincoln Bldg., New York 17, 
N. Y. ... The N.A.M. has issued a 
new publication titled “Employee 
Communications for Better Under- 
standing.” It tells employers how, 
in what terms, to communicate 
“frankly and frequently” with en- 
ployes. Techniques are treated under 
three headings: oral-personal _rela- 
tions, printed and visual material, and 
the place of the union. 
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Should We Buy More British Goods? 


BY WILLIAM BENTON ¢ Chairman of the Board, 


For the shorter term the resolution of the present inter- 
national political crisis may depend first and foremost on 
whether the Atlantic community, and the rest of the free 
world, can achieve economic stability on a high and rising 
level. The crisis cannot otherwise be resolved so long as 
the men of the Kremlin feel they can look forward con- 
fidently to a catastrophic depression in America, and to 
chaos in the free world. 


Yes, economic stability seems now to be a better form 
of defense than a still bigger Navy or an enlarged Air 
Force or a more powerful atom bomb. 


When I was in England a year ago last May and again 
in August, the big problem was production. Today we see 
the emerging shape of a newer problem—the inevitable 
second phase. That is the problem of merchandising. 


Yes, Britain can compete in selling. Further, she can 
outdo the United States, if she will apply herself to it. 
Selling depends on brains and aggressiveness. The British 
have plenty of the one and are cultivating the other. 
Brains and aggressiveness, in a few decades, built the state 
of Illinois where I have business interests. Brains and 
aggressiveness can win for Britain a great and profitable 
slice of the rich American market. 


It is my opinion that if Britain is to achieve the balance 
she seeks with the dollar, she must aggressively launch a 
direct assault on American and Canadian markets. 


Of the anticipated $5 billion increase in European ex- 
ports between 1947 and 1952, only $1 billion of the in- 
crease is forecast from sales to the United States. This is a 
gross underestimation of the potential of the U. S. market. 
U. S. citizens have a record $414 billion to back up their 
spending this year—if they can be persuaded to spend 
their dollars. 


Is there any modern business that has prospered waiting 
for customers to beat a path to its door, mousetrap manu- 
facturers not excepted ? He must be a salesman. As a sales- 
man he must study the market, the pattern of buying, 
consumer preferences, the best price ranges, and a multi- 
tude of other detailed questions. This is market analysis, 
plain and simple. 


The British manufacturer not only can master Ameri- 
can advertising and sales promotional techniques, but in 
my opinion, by brains and aggressiveness, he can improve 
upon them. He can learn to tailor his products for the 
American market, and to design them and package them 
so that they will win dollars by the thousands of millions. 
The market is in the United States because the dollars 
are there. 


The United States is today importing from ERP coun- 
tries, including the United Kingdom, at a level that is still 
below the average of 1936-1938, in terms of volume of 
goods, although the dollar value is higher. The volume of 
imports from Britain has reached only about the pre-war 
level which, as you will remember, was not high. But an 
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equally significant fact is that Western Europe’s share of 
U. S. imports has dropped from 23% pre-war to abow 
14% today. Far from straining our ability to impo 
Europe is getting a little more than one-half of the share 
of our dollars it used to take. 


Yet this is a peculiarly good moment for a vigorous in- 
vasion of the American market. Not only is our income 
at an all-time peak, but during the last eight years of easy 
business many of our manufacturers have grown soft and 


. fat. Many are vulnerable to aggressive competition. Many 


have forgotten how to sell. Only recently I heard Paul 
Hoffman, administrator of the ECA, argue that one of 
the great mistakes of American business during the de- 
pression of the 30’s was that the first cuts in company 
budgets were too often made in advertising and sales. Mr. 
Hoffman told me recently that his old company, Stude- 
baker, recently increased its advertising outlay even though 
American manufacturers are spending proportionately far 
less on advertising today than they have since before 1900. 


Thomas McCabe, another of America’s great salesmen, 
though now a banker and chairman of our Federal Re- 
serve Board, said recently: “Our merchandising has 
lagged way behind our production. If we in the United 
States were now as well prepared on selling and promo- 
tion as we are on production, there would be no danger 
whatsoever of any recession.” 


I suggest the creation of an Anglo-American Council | 


on Merchandising as a logical corollary to the Council on 
Productivity. | would.hazard the guess that, as in the case 
of the Joint Council on Productivity, we in America can 
teach the British some things—and we will discover we 
can learn a good many too—and both countries can profit 
from a mutual exploration of problems of selling and pro- 
motion. I have reason to believe that important groups in 
the United States would welcome the creation of such a 
Council on Merchandising. 


The United States’ interest in British economic welfare 
is of course not unselfish. We are learning that our wel- 
fare depends on an expanding and healthy world economy. 


But there are other reasons as well, reasons which also 
appeal to the economic statesman. One of them is that the 
competition will be good for our internal economy. 


Some Americans are alarmed at the prospect of Euro- 
pean industry made efficient by American know-how, and 
re-equipped with American capital goods. Yet need they 
be alarmed? I had the privilege this month of inspecting 
some new charts prepared by Willard Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. They show that 
one-fifth of the world’s population live in areas of the 
world that are relatively developed ; another one-fifth live 
in so-called transitional areas, while three-fifths live in 
the industrially undeveloped areas. The United States 
between 1936 and 1940 exported to the industrially de- 
veloped one-fifth at the rate of $5.80 a year per capita, and 
to the undeveloped three-fifths at the rate of only $.70 a 
year per capita. 
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A blue comet went hurtling over us in 
the clear Long Island sky as we stood on 
the runway at Bethpage. The air was split 
asunder and AFTER the jet plane passed 
we heard the sound... Brrrrrrrrp.. . It 
resembled a phantom giant ripping a 
monstrous sheet of silk. 


WE were waiting to go to Jamaica with 
thenew racing commissioner, JakeSwirbul. 
Jake nudged us and said: “You're always 
writing about the importance of physical 
condition in boxing and baseball. You blast 
those athletes who stay out all night doing 
the rumba with sweetie-pies and wrapping 
their convertibles around palm trees. Why 
don’t you meet one of these jet jockeys 
and find out what condition really is?” 


‘won't go up without a G-suit’ 


A short time later we were talking to a 
clean-cut, and clear-eyed test pilot named 
Ralph Donnell. He was busy shedding 
what looked like a suit of long green 
underwear... “It’s a G-suit,”” he grinned. 
“T'm getting so I won’t go up without one. 
I'm afraid I might come across a Piper 
Cub or some other small traffic and have 
to make a quick emergency turn. Funny 
things can happen to you when you do that 
at more than 700 miles an hour.” 


DonnEL1 is 28, and is probably in better 
shape than any major league ball player 
-»+ Physical condition is so important 
flying a Panther that if I take a few beers, 
or get, say, only six hours sleep instead of 
eight—I can tell the difference. And, 
brother, when you dissipate you pay for it 


Circulation now exceeds 


Daily .... 2,250,000 


jet jockey 


by Jimmy Powers 
sports editor, New York News 


Twenty-five years ago on his first newspaper job, Jimmy Powers tried to 
digest the whole day’s sports news in a 609-word pony wire service...and 
still keeps POWERHOUSE, his daily column, a high compression production of 
news nuggets. Occasionally he lets himself go on a single subject, and brings 
cheers from the customers... One such occasion appears below, and represents 
another reason why the New York News is the best read, as well as the most 


read, newspaper in America! 


with a much stiffer penalty than benching. 
Donnell pointed to his haberdashery... 
“This is a G-suit. The ‘G’ is for gravity. 
Sitting in your seat at the ball park you are 
exerting 1-G. That is the weight of your 
body. When you fly a jet plane and pull up 
sharply, or make a tight turn you can exert 
5-Gs or 7-Gs, equivalent to five times or 
seven times the weight of your body. 


“To resist the force of gravity and to 
keep from blacking out as the blood drains 
from your head, you tighten your stomach 
muscles, Without a G-suit you can stand 
1-Gs for four seconds without fainting. | 
have stood 5-Gs for five seconds. It varies 


considerably from person to person. 


FUNNY THINGS 
Ar 100 MiLES 
PER HOUR. 

“At 7-Gs you have a force of eight 
pounds per square inch pressing against 
you and you think your stomach is going 
to be pushed up against your backbone. 

“This helmet, with all the trimmings— 
oxygen mask, foam rubber and all—costs 
$200. It keeps you from getting your brains 
scrambled against the canopy. 

“Flying faster than the speed of sound 
in rough air, is just like getting whacked 
on your bottom with a sledge-hammer!” 

We asked Donnell how much air space 
he needed to turn a jet plane. “If I’m not 
making a tight turn,] start here atBethpage, 
and finish the turn 30 miles away, over 42d 


omelele 


and Broadway. If we really want to rack 
’em up, we can turn in about two miles.” 

We asked about the phenomenon of 
seeing the plane go by and then hearing 
the sound trying to catch up with it. 

“Well, if you are standing about a half- 
mile away and a Panther shoots by, the 
sound will be about a half-mile behind the 
plane. The speed of sound varies. It’s 
lower in the summer and higher in the 
winter when the air is cold. I have gone 
more than 760 miles per hour. 


‘most thrilling experience’ 


“‘Sometimes in rough air at these speeds 
it is like riding a bucking bronco or a 
speedboat in a choppy sea with that sledge- 
hammer effect. But other days it is the 
most thrilling experience in the world. 
There is no propeller in front. The noise is 
all behind you and you cannot hear it. The 
only distraction is a slight whir from the 
little turbine that is your air-conditioner. 
It turns over at 108,000 revolutions per 
minute, and produces enough refrigeration 
to cool a dozen butcher shops. 


““WirHout that baby the cockpit would 
heat up to 160 degrees. With it, you are a 
comfortable 60 to 70. If you have no 
hangover, and had plenty of sleep, your 
vision is not impaired and your reaction 
time is normal, you stand the G-forces 
better. With an unobstructed view and no 
noise, you sometimes feel you want to 
stay up there forever. You're like a 
supersonic anzel—when you're in shape. 
If you’re out of shape you feel like the 


devil—and that’s putting it mildly!” 


The Chicago Tribune, of course! 


Where women’s clothing advertisers invest more of their 


advertising appropriations than in all other 


Chicago papers combined! 


Te reock Chicags uromen clo as retailers do... ure the Chicage Insbune 


